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Economic Features of the Birmingham District 


Connections with Eight Railway Lines; Cheap Water Haul to New 


Y ork; 


Iron Ore, 


Coal and Flux Occur 


in Close Proximity 
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The Birmingham district has no well 
defined limitations, but it is generally 
regarded as comprising the area which 
yields the principal raw materials for the 
numerous furnace operations located at 
Birmingham, and the adjacent cities of 
Ensley and Bessemer. ‘ These three im- 
portant industrial centers are situated in 
the most highly developed portion of the 
mineral belt of Alabama and together 
they have made the Birmingham district 
the second most important iron-producing 
section in the country. 

The most important feature of the 
district and one that has been the para- 
mount cause of its rapid industrial growth 
is the proximity of raw materials. This 
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tains, respectively, and separated by a 
narrow ridge having the same general 
trend as the ridges comprising the coal 
and iron measures. 

The city of Birmingham lies in Jones 
valley, while its suburbs extend across the 
dividing ridge and into Opossum valley to 
the northwest and nearly reach the sum- 
mit of Red mountain on the southeast. 
Ensley is situated in Opossum valley about 
five miles west of Birmingham, while Bes- 
semer is situated about 12 miles south- 
west in the continuation of Jones valley. 

The greater portion of the interval be- 
tween Sand and Red mountains, from a 
point some miles north of Birmingham to 
the southern limits of Bessemér, has be- 
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TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 

The Birmingham district possesses ex- 
cellent transportation facilities. Eight 
important railroads enter the city and 
there are two terminal stations. The 
St. Louis & San Francisco system ap- 
proaches Birmingham from the north- 
west, and, in connection with the Rock 
Island and Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad, reaches a territory extending 
from New Mexico to the Great Lakes. 

The Illinois Central, pending the com- 
pletion of its Birmingham division, enters 
the city over the Frisco and gives direct 
connections with St. Louis and Chicago, 
besides reaching the Gulf coast. Com- 
munication between northern and south- 





ENTRANCE OF TENNESSEE COAL, IRON AND RAILROAD COMPANY 


SLOPE ON BIG SEAM, RED MOUNTAIN 


fact, together with a self-fluxing quality 
possessed by some of the ores and their 
low initial cost, has offset a compara- 
tively low metallic content and allowed 
pig iron to be produced in the Birming- 
ham district at an exceptionally low 
figure 

The southeastern edge of the Warrior 
coalfield and the outcrop of the red ore 
occur, respectively, in Sand and Red 
mountains; which extend in a northeast- 
southwest direction with a distance from 
summit to summit, near Birmingham, of 
about five miles. The interval between 
these mountains consists of two valleys, 
Opossum and Jones valleys, extending 
along the base of Sand and Red moun- 
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come almost one continuous zone of in- 
dustrial development. Jones and Opos- 
sum valleys and Red mountain are com- 
paratively only minor features included 
in a greater valley, known as Birming- 
ham valley, which extends from Spring- 
ville southwest for a distance of 75 miles 
and is bounded on the northwest by the 
Warrior and on the southeast by the 
Cahaba coalfield and is separated from 
Red mountain, about two miles distant, 
by Shades valley and another minor 
ridge whose crest line attains about the 
same elevation as Red mountain. 

The minor valleys have greater eleva- 
tions than the dissected areas comprising 
the coal measures and in consequence the 
system of drainage is transverse to the 
general trend of their axes. 


BIG AND IRONDALE SEAMS ON RED MOUNTAIN 
OPPOSITE BIRMINGHAM 


ern points is facilitated by the Southerm 
and its allied roads, the Alabama Great 
Southern and the Mobile & Ohio, which 
terminate at Mobile and New Orleans. 
The Seaboard Air Line passes through 
Atlanta and serves an extensive coastal 
territory. The South Atlantic coast is 
also reached by the Central of Georgia 
and the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
roads at Savannah and Brunswick respec- 
tively, the distance from Birmingham to 
tidewater by these routes being 448 miles. 
The latter road has only recently been 
constructed and, pending the completion 
of its Birmingham division, gains en- 
trance to the city over the Louisville & 
Nashville. It parallels the latter road 
through Readers gap, one of the natural 
cuts affording comparatively light grades 
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across Red mountain, while a spur crosses 
the valley just north of Bessemer and 
extends into the Warrior coalfield and 
terminates at the mines of the Birming- 
ham Coal and Iron Company. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
passes through Birmingham, giving a di- 
rect connection with Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and Nashville, to the north; St. 
Louis and Memphis, to the northwest; 
Atlanta and Knoxville, on the east and 
northeast; and touching the Gulf at Mo- 
bile, New Orleans and, Pensacola. 

The Mineral division of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad serves the local 
territory and hauls a large tonnage of 
raw materials from the mines to the 
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Corporation owns and operates the Bir- 
mingham Southern Railroad which con: 
sists of main line and branches connect- 
ing a number of the company’s mines and 
furnaces. The Republic Iron and Steel 
Company also carries a portion of the 
raw materials over its own rails, while 
the Woodward Iron Company controls its 
haulage facilities. 

The mining development has been gov- 
erned, to considerable extent, by the local 
freight rates applying from the mines to 
the furnaces. There is a minimum tariff 
on raw materials to Birmingham. The 
district rates, broadly speaking, are based 
upon a maximum haul a radius 
Coal, iron 


within 


of 25 miles of Birmingham. 
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furnace plants. It reaches the Warrior 
coalfield, touches practically all the ore 
mines located on Red mountain, and 
runs from Bessemer up Jones valley, con- 
necting numerous industrial plants. The 
division, as a whole, forms a complete 
loop, in the Birmingham district, distinct 


from the main line. The characteristic 
administrative policy of this road to 
create new business and stimulate de- 


velopment, by the construction of new 
lines and giving an efficient service, has 
been an important factor in the rapid 
growth of the district. 

Some of the bargest iron operations in 
the district control their own railroads 
for the transportation of raw materials 
to their plants. The United States Steel 





RELATION OF BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT 








and limestone take a rate of 12'%c. 
per ton and coke 15c. The rate for coal 
and coke is on a net-ton basis, while that 
for ore is per long ton. These charges 
are very low and illustrate the policy to 
encourage development by placing the 
cost of the initial haul on raw materials 
at a minimum. 

The Birmingham district is centrally 
located with respect to both the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The trans- 
portation systems of these two coast lines 
are distinct from each other, in con- 
sequence of which there is active compe- 
tition. The distance by rail to Savannah 
and Brunswick is 448 miles as against 
260 miles to Pensacola and 273 miles to 
Mobile. These ports rank among the 
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finest harbors on our coast line and offer 
excellent facilities for the shipment of 
coal and iron. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
has recently completed a large coal dock 
at Pensacola. The dock is 2440 ft. in 
length, has 28 ft. of water alongside 
nearly its entire length, and possesses 
loading facilities adaptable to the coaling 
of vessels of various sizes. During 
1908, there were shipped from this port, 
96,391 tons of coal from the Alabama 
fields, of which 77,026 tons was bunker 
coal mostly for foreign vessels. 

Mobile is the only seaport of Alabama. 
It is situated at the head of Mobile bay 
from the Gulf. 


and is nearly 30 miles 
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TO THE SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTS 


A ship channel is supposed to be 23 ft. 
in depth but at the present time there are 
places where it is shallower than this. 
The coal business of Mobile for 1908 
amounted to about 200,000 tons. Mobile 
is greatly in need of efficient facilities for 
coaling vessels directly from the railroad 
coal pockets. Over a thousand miles of 
navigable waterways within the State 
empty into Mobile bay through the Mobile 
river, a fact that must necessarily be an 
important feature influencing the devel- 
opment of this port. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railroad Company controls nearly two 
miles of deep water frontage at Bruns- 
wick where it has spent a large sum in 
the construction of docks and terminal 
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facilities. The road offers an eastern 
outlet for the numerous lines terminating 
at Birmingham. The Brunswick terminal 
consists of three slips, situated 10 miles 
from the open sea, capable of accommo 
dating vessels of 28-ft. draft. 

Savannah, Brunswick, Pensacola and 
Mobile are all excellent ports offering 
facilities for the cheap exportation of 
the products of the Birmingham district. 

The export rate on coal in carload lots 
t» the Gulf is $1 per ton and $2.25 for 
pig iron. The through rate on pig iron 
to New York via Pensacola and Savan- 
nah is $4.25 per long ton. This joint 
rail and water rate could undoubtedly 
be lowered under favorable transporta- 
tion conditions. 

The railroads from Birmingham to the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts penetrate 
the rich cotton region of the southeast. 
The ports named are large cotton-ship- 
ping points. This fact will undoubtedly 
have an important bearing on the ship- 
ment of pig iron which is a desirable 
ballast for ships loaded with cotton, large 


quantities of which are consigned to 
coastwise and foreign ports. 
WATER TRANSPORTATION 
The Alabama and Tombigbee rivers 


and their tributaries have over a thousand 
miles of navigable waterways and pene- 
trate the heart of the cotton belt. The 
former river is navigable beyond Mont- 
gomery and has a depth of 4 ft. through- 
out the year, while the Tombigbee and 
its tributary, the Warrior river, are open 
to navigation for the greater part of the 
year. The Warrior river traverses the 
Warrior coal basin for a distance of over 
100 miles. The Government is expending 
a large amount in the construction of a 
system of twenty locks on this river which 
will create a depth of 6 ft. over lock- 
sills and will insure perennial naviga- 
tion. The head of navigation will be at 
the forks of the Mulberry and Locust 
rivers at a point about 23 miles west of 
Birmingham. The Warrior is a compara- 
tively narrow winding river and will not 
permit of as large tows as the Tombigbee. 

Up to the present time, the products of 
the Birmingham district have never been 
regularly shipped to the Gulf by this 
route. The cost of transporting coal from 
the ‘Warrior river to tidewater should 
not be in excess of 40c. per ton if done 
on a large scale, the up-river tows being 
consolidated into larger ones at a point 
down stream where the condition of navi- 
gation permits. This estimate applies to 
coal mined directly on the river and in- 
cludes the approximate cost for the return 
haul on the empty barges. If the district 


rate, 121%4c. for an initial rail haul not 
to exceed 25 miles from the mines to the 
river, is added to the cost of the water 


haul, together with 12%c. for rehandling. 
eic., 


the total cost from the Birmingham 
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district to tidewater would be approxi- 
mately 65c. per ton. 

The actual cost of transporting - pig 
iron by the river should not vary greatly 
from the estimates for barging coal. The 
Central Coal and Iron Company has a 
modern furnace plant situated directly on 
the river at Holt about eight miles above 
Tuscaloosa and will have the advantage 
of a low water rate to Mobile and the 
Eastern markets. Transportation costs 
depend, for the most part, on the volume 
of business, but it seems safe to say that 
the cost of the all-water haul to New 
York should approach the present rate 
ou the rail haul from Pittsburg to New 
York, which is $2.60 per ton. 

It will be a number of years, however, 
before the improvements to the Warrior 
river are completed. This river besides 
being narrow and winding is subject to 
sudden rises of 50 ft. or more. These 
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put of one good-sized mine, while the 
tonnage at Pensacola is approximately 
one-half that of Mobile. The combined 
coal tonnage at both these ports amounts 
only to about 3 per cent, of the total coal 
production of Alabama. The Gulf coast 
in the future will undoubtedly be a far 
more important outlet for Alabama fuels 
than it has been in the past. On the com- 
pletion of the Panama canal, there must 
be a coaling station at some con- 
venient point, possibly Colon, where 
vessels from European ports can refill 
their bunkers. Mobile is about 1371 nauti- 
cal miles from Colon, while the course 
from Newport News is about 1800 miles, 
the difference being approximately 400 
miles in favor of the Alabama port. The 
Gulf coast and Cuba consume several 
million tons of coal annually. They are 
the natural markets for the products of 
the Birmingham district. 





BIG SEAM NEAR BIRMINGHAM 
AND OPEN 


conditions, however, will not prohibit the 
Warrior being a very important means 
of transportation for the products of the 
territory through which it flows. To de 
rive the greatest benefit from the im- 
provements to this river, it will be neces- 
sary to dredge a deeper and wider chan- 
nel from Mobile to the Gulf, thereby al- 
lowing vessels of deep draft to load to 
their maximum capacities. 

It is therefore evident that both lo 
cally and with respect to outside markets, 
the Birmingham district excellent 
transportation facilities. are also 
sufficient railroad interests in the field to 
create active competition and insure good 
service. 

Water transportation. must necessarily 
create low rates and influence moderate 
rail rates to the Gulf. These conditions 
must naturally enlarge the markets for 
Birmingham products. At present the 
Gulf trade means little to the Birming- 
ham district. The total annual shipment 
of coal to Mobile does not equal the out- 
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SHOWING METHOD OF STRIPPING 
CUT MINING 


OccURRENCE OF Rep HEMATITE ORE 

The main producing portion of the iron- 
bearing formation occurs on Red moun- 
tain from Morrow gap to Sparks gap, a 
distance of about 26 The ore- 
beds outcrop on the northwestern slope 
of Red mountain near its summit 
dip toward the southeast. Four 
have been recognized, only two of which 
are of economic value at the present time. 
They are, in sequence, the Hickory Nut, 
Ida, Big, and the Irondale seams. The 
first two seams are each several feet in 
thickness and are separated by an interval 
of about 16 ft. These are often 
nothing more than  ferruginous  sand- 
stones and of practically no commercial 
value, although leached portions of the 
Ida seam, in which the percentage of 
iron has necessarily been raised, have 
been worked. The Big seam and the 
Irondale seam are the source of practi- 
cally the entire production of red ore in 
the district. The Big seam occurs 35 to 
50 ft. beneath the Ida seam, while a part- 
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ing of only a few feet separates it from 
the Irondale seam beneath. The Big and 
the Irondale seams are so closely asso- 
ciated in the northern portion of the 
district, that they are considered practi- 
cally one. 

The outcrop of the Big seam is contin- 
uous throughout the extent of Red moun- 
tain within the limits of the district. 
In thickness it varies from 16 to 40 ft. 
In the northeastern portion of the dis- 
trict, near Irondale, the seam has a thick- 
ness of nearly 40 ft. and five miles to the 
southwest of Irondale it has only about 
half this thickness. The next interval 
of five miles to the southwest shows the 
seam to be about 22 ft. thick, while op- 
posite Bessemer, it is reduced to about 
18 ft. including a parting of 3 it, 
several feet from the bottom. The con- 
tinuation of the seam southwest from 
Readers gap shows it to gradually de- 
crease in thickness until conditions do 
not warrant mining development at the 
present time. The thickness of ore re- 
covered probably ranges from 6 to 12 ft. 
and even as high as 15 ft. 

A geological description of the dis- 
trict would only be a repetition of the 
exhaustive reports of the United States 
and the Alabama Geological Surveys. 
Recent investigations undertaken by the 
United States Geological Survey under 
the direction of E. F. Burchard, have 
shown the chemical and physical char- 
acteristics of the Big and _ Irondale 
seams in the Birmingham district. The 
resulting valuable report of this thorough 
examination shows the changes that take 
place in the ore along the outcrop. Near 
Irondale, the first 7 ft. of the Big seam 
ranges from 16 to 20 per cent. metallic 
iron, 40 per cent. insoluble, and 18 per 
cent. lime. The next 7 ft. averages in 
percentage of iron, insoluble and lime re- 
spectively 36, 26 and 20; the next 26 ft. 
shows the iron to range 35 per cent. at 
the top to less than 20 per cent. at the 
bottom, while the insoluble rises to over 


60 per cent. At the second locality, al- 
AVERAGE THICKNESS AND IRON CON- 
TENT OF IRONDALE AND 
BIG SEAMS: 

Average Average 
Per Cent. Thickness 


Met. Iron. of Outcrop. 
1. Irondale seam, Morrow 
ap to and including 


lived mine........ 32 4.54 ft. 

2. Irondale seam, Bald 
_Eagle to Clifton gap. 35 4.24 ft. 

3. Big seam, Bald Eagle to 
Lone Pine gap...... 25 S.5 &. 

4. Lone Pine gap to Graces 
NS eds keeihh Siok oe « 33 9 ft. 

5. Graces gap to a point 
beyond Ishkooda... . 34 8 ft. 

6. Ishkooda to U. S. 8S. 
Corp. No. 10 slope.. . 36 7.8 . 

7. No. 10 slope to middle 

of Woodward Iron 
Co.’s property...... 36.6 8.23 ft. 

8. Middle of Woodward 

property to Sparks 
RR bie taste cine owes oa 36.8 8.32 ft. 


ready described, the upper Io ft. averages 
34, 26 and 20 per cent. respectively. The 
iron content decreases gradually below the 
first 10 ft. At the No. 12 slope of the 





1 Bulletin 340, U. S. Geo. Surv., E. F. Burchard. 
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United States Steel Corporation, mid- 
way between Graces gap and Reading, 
the report shows 8 to 10 ft. of almost a 
self-fluxing ore of 35 per cent. iron, 18 
insoluble, and 16 lime. In a number of 
localities the lime is in excess of the 
silica content. The interval between Graces 
gap and Readers gap probably contains 
the best of the red ore and has the larg- 
est producing mines of the district. In 
the early days of the region only the soft 
leached ore was mined and practically the 
entire outcrop of the Big seam was opened 
up by trenches. Comparatively little of 
this soft ore remains. Its iron content 


probably runs over 40 per cent. with a 
large amount of insoluble and only a 
trace remaining of the lime content. 


BIG AND IRONDALE SEAMS AT HELEN BESS 
MINE, SHOWING JOINTS IN BIG SEAM 


The Irondale seam is most highly de- ° 


veloped in the vicinity of the town after 
which it is named. It is of little value 
southwest of a point on Red mountain 
nearly opposite Birmingham, and farther 
to the southwest, completely disappears. 
At Irondale the seam is about 5 ft. in 
thickness. At a point five miles south- 
west of Irondale it contains about 38 per 
cent. metallic iron, 16 insoluble, and 24 
lime carbonate. 

One of the slopes on Red mountain has 
been driven down the dip of the Big seam 
for a distance of over 2200 ft. and the 
character of the hard ore has undergone 
little change in chemical constituents 
since it first encountered, a fact 
which appears to have been borne out in 
other portions of the outcrop and which 
substantiates the theory of original depo- 
sition. Practically the same conclusions 
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have been obtained by the recent exploit- 
ations of the Clinton ores in New York, 
undertaken by the Geological Survey of 
that State. A systematic sampling of 
the hard ore in one mine showed by the 
resulting analyses that the iron and lime 
contents increased 1 per cent. for each 
1000 ft. down the dip of the hard ore. 
Before the hard ore is encountered the 
iron and silica contents decrease and the 
lime increases. 

The Big seam is generally considered 
as extending from its outcrop on Red 
mountain to Shades mountain and is 
thought to flatten out somewhat beneath 
Shades valley which it underlies at con- 
siderable depths. 


LIMESTONE AND DOLOMITE 


Both limestone and dolomite are used 
as fluxes in the furnaces of the district. 


‘The former is known as the Bangor 


limestone and occurs at Blount Springs 
and Bangor. The Knox dolomite out- 
crops on the eastern side of Opossum val- 
ley and is quarried on an extensive scale 
by the Republic Iron and Steel Company 
at Thomas, and the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Company at North Birmingham. 
The dolomite makes a good flux, being 
practically a pure carbonate of calcium 
and magnesia, almost free from silica 
Its occurrence in the valley floor in prox- 
imity to the furnaces has made its use 
specially desirable. 


BrowN ORE OCCURRENCES 


The brown ore, or limonite, occurs in 
the continuation of Jones valley in the vi- 
cinity of Woodstock and about 18 or 20 
miles southwest of Bessemer. Previous 
to the development of the red ore on a 
large scale, the brown ore supplied the 
furnaces of the district. At the present 
time, however, it constitutes probably only 
from 20 to 25 per cent. of the average 
ore burden. In general this ore is asso- 
ciated with a quartzite, silicious dolomite 
and chert formation and is very irregu- 
lar in extent. The ore varies considerably 
in character. The report of the Alabama 
Geological Survey gives the following 
analysis as being characteristic for the 
brown ores of the region: Lime, 0.75 per 
cent.; phosphorous, 0.40; sulphur, 0.10; 
metallic iron, 51; silica, 9; alumina, 3.75. 

In 1907, Alabama produced 895,442 tons 
of brown ore and ranked first in produc- 
tion, with Virginia second and Tennessee 
third. In the same year, the Greely lo- 
cality near Woodstock had an output 
of 132,088 tons. In the Woodstock area, 
the ore is mined by steam shovels and 
washed before shipment to the furnaces. 


MINING DEVELOPMENT 


The entire development of the red ore, 
with the exception of one or two mines on 
West Red mountain, has been confined to 
Red mountain, on which active mining 
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operations are strung along the interval 
from Irondale to Sparks gap. 

The red ore was first attacked by sur- 
face workings which consisted of mining 
by cutting trenches along the outcrop on 
the northwestern slope of Red mountain 
and by stripping and open cuts on the 
southeastern side. 

The greater part of the soft ore along 
the outcrop was removed by the former 
method which was the general practice in 
mining the red ores throughout their ex- 
posures from Canada to Alabama. In the 
early days, it was often necessary to haul 
the ore in wagons for considerable dis- 
tances to the furnaces. As a rule, the 
recovery of the ore by the method of 
trenches entailed only a comparatively 
small amount of dead work and was 
accomplished economically. It was the 
most primitive means of mining and was 
carried on when the leached ores with 
their high content of iron were in great- 
est demand. 

The open-cut method of extracting the 
ore was confined entirely to the south- 
western side of Red mountain, owing to 
the uniformity of the surface with re- 
spect to the dip of the ore seam, where 
the thickness of the measures overlying 
the seams permitted stripping to be car- 
ried on economically. The soft and semi- 
soft portions of the ore were extracted in 
this manner. 


UNDERGROUND MINING 


The method of underground working 
as carried on in the past, may be divided 
into two methods depending on the mines 
developed by means of adits along the 
strike, or slopes in the general direction 
of the dip of the seams. 

The first method of underground work 
was used on the southwestern slope of 
Red mountain where ravines had cut the 
ore, leaving it exposed on both banks and 
permitting adits to be driven in both di- 
rections on the strike of the seam with 
grades in favor of the loads. The method 
employed in recovering the ore was by a 
series of upsets driven from the adit 
tunnels. 

The three methods of mining the Big 
seam, which have just been described, are 
well illustrated at the Helen Bess mine, 
situated on Red mountain directly oppo- 
site Birmingham. The property is owned 
by an ore company and the practice in 
the past has been to dispose of the out- 
put to furnace operators. The old trenches 
which constituted the first method of at- 
tacking the Big seam, can still be ob- 
served on the northwestern side of the 
mountain. On the southeastern side, the 
Big seam is being worked by open cuts. 
After the stripping takes place the rich 
portion of the ore is recovered. In min- 
ing the ore, advantage is taken of well 
defined joint planes occurring in the seam. 
The Irondale seam has been worked to 
some extent at this locality by means of 
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underground workings. The seam is ex- 
posed for a distance along a ravine 
which has about the same dip as the 
ore. At regular intervals along the 
exposure of the seam, adits have been 
driven in the general direction of the 
strike. The seam at this locality dips at 
a fairly steep angle and the ore is dumped 
from the tipples of the different openings 
into cars operated on a gravity plane, 
at the foot of which is located the rail- 
road tipple. 

The method of mine development in 
general practice on Red mountain, is ac- 
complished by slopes driven nearly on the 
line of the dip of the seam and from 
the outcrop on the northwestern side of 
the mountain. Cross entries are turned 
at regular intervals on both sides of the 
slope. Mining takes place on the up-dip 
sides of the cross entries until robbing 
is commenced. A number of slopes ex- 
ceed 1000 ft. in length; many are from 
600 to goo ft., while some more recent 
openings probably do not exceed 200 or 
300 ft. in length. : 

Mining development on Red mountain 
has reached about the highest stage of 
economic efficiency. As the workings 
advance down the dip from the outcrop 
of the ore seams the costs of production 
must necessarily increase until it will 
probably be advisable to sink shafts to 
overcome the long haul in the slopes. 


COAL 


During the last three years Alabama 
has ranked fifth among the coal-produc- 
ing States. The production has steadily 
increased since 1872 when mining on a 
systematic basis was first undertaken. In 
1907 the annual production amounted to 
14,424,863 short tons. Owing to the de- 
pressed condition of the coal market and 
the labor troubles, the output for 1908 
decreased to 11,523,299 short tons. These 
figures include the tonnage extracted 
from the several distinct coalfields within 
the State. The 1907 production com- 
prised 827,531 tons of lump coal, 981,889 
tons of steam and nut, 965,786 tons of 
slack and 11,649,657 tons of run-of-mine. 
Over 50 per cent. of the output for 1907 
was produced from five of the largest 
mines in the State. The accompanying 
table shows the outputs cf several of the 
largest companies operating in the region. 


OUTPUTS OF SEVERAL OF THE LARGEST 
COMPANIES OPERATING IN THE 


REGION. 

Short 

Company. Tons. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad. ... 3,362,649 

Pratt Consolidated Coal (exclusive of 

its Tennessee mines). ............. 1,518,521 
Sloss-Sheffield”"Steel and Iron......... 1,237 ,499 
Republic Iron and Steel. ............, 759,865 
Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron.. 688,048 
Choctaw Coal and Mining............ 605,824 
Corona Coal and Iron............... 456,650 
III co 5 access cisedweee 424,032 
oe ae eee 397,500 
Central_Iron_and’Steel.............. 288,736 


The greater portion of the output of 
the Warrior field comes from the Brook- 
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wood, Milldale, 


New 
Castle, Mary Lee, Blue Creek, Jagger, 


Pratt, American, 


Jefferson, and Black Creek seams. These 
have been given in their geological se- 
quence, the first named being the highest 
in the group. With the exception of 
the Milldale and Brookwood seams, they 
all outcrop along the southeastern margin 
of the Warrior field. The Pratt and 
Mary Lee seams furnish the largest pro- 
portion of the total coal production. The 
Mary Lee is the thickest seam in the 
group and ranges from 54 to 120 in.; the 
Blue Creek comes next with from 72 to 
108 in.; then the New Castle from 48 to 
78 in.; the Jagger, from 36 to 78 in.; 
the Pratt, from 32 to 60 in; the Jefferson,’ 
40 to 48 in.; the American, 42 to 48 in., 
and the Black Creek, from 30 to 36 in. 
These figures are taken from mines in 
operation. 

The coals of the Warrior basin are 
extensively used for the manufacture of 
coke and supply the entire consumption 
of fuel for the furnaces in the Birming- 
ham district. 


MINING—LABOR 


The favorable mining conditions and 
the proximity of the seams to the fur- 
nace plants has caused extensive develop- 
ment along the southeastern margin of 
the coal measures. At tHe close of 1907 
there were 114 slopes, 9 shafts and 201 
drifts, comprising a total of 324 openings. 

The cost of production is low. It is 
necessary, however, to wash the coal be- 
fore converting it into coke. Many mines 
have been opened in the interior of the 
field and the Birmingham Coal and Iron 
Company has recently completed a shaft 
at Mulgay from which mine a large pro- 
duction will be made. 

The methods of mining employed in the 
Warrior field do not vary from the gen- 
eral practice in other regions where sim- 
ilar conditions exist. The larger propor- 
tion of the mines are free from explosive 
gases and ventilation is accomplished both 
by means of furnaces and fans, and in a 
few cases, by exhaust steam. The scarcity 
of water for the numerous furnace plants 
is a problem which can probably be solved 
most advantageously by constructing a 
pipe line from the Coosa river. 

In the past, labor conditions in the Bir- 
mingham district have been unsettled. 
During 1908 a strike of the coal mines 
lasted for two months and was the cause 
of many outrages. The strike was due 
to the commercial operators declining to 
renew their contracts with the union. The 
strike was stopped in September with the 
result that a large proportion of the 
mines of the State are now being oper- 
ated upon the basis of the open shop. 





The International Acheson Graphite 
Company is enlarging its branch works at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, by the addition 
of a new 1000-h.p. furnace. 
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Development and Design of the Steel Oil Derrick 


A Discussson of Construction and Stresses Induced in Drilling Rigs; Latest 
Improved 80-ft. Steel Derrick Represents Highest Type of Excellence 





BY mm. 


In the shallow Eastern oilfields the 
derrick in ordinary use is 55 ft. high and 
is equipped with crown pulley, sand-line 
pulley, bull wheel, walking beam, band 
wheel and sand reel only. The drilling 
of a well in this field produces a working 
load of not to exceed 40,000 Ib. on the 
bull-wheel rope and about 10,000 lb. on 
the end of the walking beam. After the 
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FIG, 1. 


wells are drilled and for the 
of cleaning, a much lighter derrick can be 
employed with a load on the bull-wheel 
rope not to exceed 20,000 Ib., and on the 
walking beam 4000 pounds. 

In southwestern Pennsylvania and in 
West Virginia the standard derrick is 
8 ft. high, proportioned for a drilling 
load not to exceed 60,000 Ib. on the bull 
rope and 17,000 Ib. on the walking beam. 


purpose 





Note—Part of an article presented before 
the structural section of the Engineer’s So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, and published 
in the June, 1909, Proceedings. 


*Engineer with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, 


Pittsburg, Penn. 


ing Beam Side 


B. 


Tue CALIFORNIA TYPE 

In California, however, ‘there has been 
developed an especial type of derrick 
known as the California type. These 
derricks are made 72 ft. high and the bull 
wheel is supplemented by a calf wheel 
which carries the reamers and other tools 
used in connection therewith to enlarge 


the holes in advance of the casing, to 


ai 


Blacksmith Shop Side 


maintain the alinement and to save time, 
which last is a very important element in 
well drilling. Ordinarily the same size 
timbers are employed in their construc- 
tion as are used on the 8o-ft. derrick in 
the East. In some cases it is necessary 
to strengthen the legs of the derricks and 
bracing, producing what is known as a 
double ‘derrick. A load of 80,000 lb. on 
the bull rope is not uncommon in cases of 
this sort, and instances have been known 
of the use of a string of casing weighing 
up to 89,000 Ib. For these deep wells a 
drilling load of 80,000 Ib. on the bull rope 
and 20,000 lb. on the walking beam is not 











WOODWORTH* 


unreasonable. With these heavy loads 
extra heavy rig irons are necessary, the 
band-wheel shaft being made 6 in. diam- 
eter instead of the customary 4% inches. 


LUMBER REQUIRED FOR WOODEN DERRICKS 

The weights of the lumber required 
to build these wooden derricks are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Bull Wheel Side 
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STANDARD TYPE 80-FOOT STEEL OIL DERRICK, CARNEGIE STEEL COMP.\ NY, 1903 DESIGN 


55 ft. high—18-{t. base—4o,o00 Ib. 
722 6 ep-ft, 57,000 
8 “ “ —20-ft. “ —67,000 “ 


co 


Owing to their exposed position on the 
sides and tops of hills, the oil derricks, 
houses, etc., are subject to high wind 
pressures and members must be calculated 
accordingly. These wind pressures vary 
in different localities, but the generally 
assumed load of 30 lb. per sq.in. with con- 
servative unit stresses should take care 
of all contingencies. This pressure cor- 
responds to a velocity, figured by the 
ordinary formulas, of 78 miles per hour. 
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A recent storm in Pittsburg showed a 
velocity of 68 miles, which would corre- 
spond to a pressure of 23 lb. per square 
foot. 


(CHARACTER OF INDUCED STRESSES 


During the operation of drilling and es- 
pecially when tools or casing are lowered 
into the wells by the action of gravity, the 
derrick is subject to intense vibratory 
stresses which increase with the . depth 
of the well. These stresses, however, are 
not constant in duration, periods of com- 
parative steadiness being alternated with 
periods of vibratory strain. In no case 
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FIG. 2. 


are these vibratory stresses likely to exist 
coincident with high wind pressure. The 
derrick, therefore, 
varied conditions. 


designer of a_ steel 


take 


The problem is that of a machine inter- 


must account of 
mittently in motion. 
The bull rope from the string of tools 
or casing passes over the crown pulley 
at the top of the derrick and is wound 
around the bull-wheel shaft. Any drill- 
ing load thereon produces a stress of 
twice its amount on the bearings of the 
crown pulley. The loads are not exactly 
vertical, but the crown block distributes 
them over the top of the derrick, pro- 
ducing direct compression in the legs of 
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the derrick. These stresses are constant 
from top and bottom and are only in- 
creased at the panel points by the ver- 
tical increment due to wind pressure. The 
diagonal the 
‘ower take wind stresses only, except the 
girts at the top of the second panel from 
the The roof of 
constructed at 


bracing and the girts in 


the house is 
this level and the girts 


bottom. 


have to be figured for bending in addition 
to direct compression. 

The upward pull of the bull rope pro- 
duces vertical compression in the bull- 
wheel posts which is transmitted by bend- 
ing into the girts at the top of the first 


Side 


Bull Whee! 
2 
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anced by the pull on the pitman: rod, 
their combined effect being to produce a 
vertical compression on the samson post. 
The easiest way to figure a walking 
beam, however, is to consider it as sup- 
ported at the temper-screw and pitman 
ends and loaded at its center with twice 
the load on the temper screw. The sam- 
son post needs to be braced for stiffness 
only, there being very little stress in any- 
thing but a vertieal plane and no twisting 
except the small amount due 
to the releasing and re-application of the 
pitman from and to the wrist pin. The 
jack posts must be anchored down to re- 


occurs 


“a Walking Beam Side ae 


Ladder Side 





Elevation of 


Band Whee! Supports 


panel point, or else is converted into ten- 
sion on the foundations by the anchoring 
of the bull-wheel posts to the mud sills. 
The girt at the top of the bull-wheel posts 
is usually made much stronger and stiffer 
than the other girts at that level. The 
pull of the driving ropes from the band 
wheel produces a _ horizontal stress in 
these same posts which must be resisted 
by diagonal bracing. What applies to the 
bull wheel applies also to the calf wheel 
and its supports. 


STRESSES IN THE WALKING BEAM 


The walking beam acts as a cantilever, 
the load on the temper screw being bal- 





Elevation ot 
Sand Reel Supports 
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72-FOOT STEEL OIL DERRICK, CALIFORNIA TYPE, CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, I904 DESIGN 


sist the upward pull of the pitman rod 
and braced against the derrick by com- 
pression braces to resist the pull of the 
tug toward the bull wheel, and 
against the sill underneath the sand reel 
to resist the pull of the belt toward the 
engine. 


rope 


The stresses in the jack posts are quite 
complex; they are simplified, however, 
by making each brace take stresses of a 
definite character. The knuckle posts are 
likewise in a condition of indeterminate 
stress. When the bailer or sand pump is 
in the weil, the wire line with its load 
produces an upward stress on the inner 
post, acting at an angle of about 25 deg. 
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This action is not direct for the reason 
that the drum of the sand reel is usually 
several feet off of the working line of 
the derrick, the shaft being set at an 
angle and the friction wheels beveled to 
bear against the band wheel. In the con- 
struction of the California-type derrick 
this complexity has been recognized and 
allowed for by the use of a special form 
of sand reel and a special arrangement 
of knuckle posts. In the steel rig here- 
after to be described the working line of 
the sand reel has been made practically 
coincident with the working line of the 
derrick and this complexity of stress elim- 
inated; in general, judgment in the ar- 
rangement of braces plays a large part in 
the designing of drilling equipment and 
must ever be an accompaniment of the- 
ories of structural design. The designer 
will meet intermediate stresses; he will 
eliminate them wherever possible. 


FouNDATIONS 


“The wooden construction of the foun- 
dation has heretofore been extremely 
heavy, much heavier than observation 
would indicate as necessary. The four 
corners of the derrick need to be rigidly 
supported and the floor immediately 
around the well hole must be strong 
enough to bear up the weight of two or 
three joints of casing, the weight of the 
string of tools, the sand pump, etc. This 
usually requires placing transverse joists 
about 2 ft. each way from the well hole, 
which ordinarily is 14 to 16 in. off the 
derrick center. A strong transverse sill 
is needed under the knuckle posts and 
the jack posts and the samson post or 
the longitudinal sills must be strong 
enough and stiff enough to resist bending. 
The sill under the knuckle posts also 
takes an inclined thrust from the engine- 
block brace which abuts against it, and it 
is necessary to provide stiffness in the 
sill or a counterbrace against the jack- 
post sill. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


To meet these stresses the derricks de- 
signed under my supervision are subject 
to the following specifications: 

Members in tension under vibratory 
stress to withstand live-load stresses at 
the rate of 12,500 lb. per sq.in. Members 
in compression to be figured by the for- 
mula: 


50,000 


i” 


36,000 r¢ 


Unit stress in lb. per sq.in. 





with a factor of safety of 4, on the as- 
sumption that while the derrick may be 
subject to heavy impact stresses while 
-drilling the deeper sections of the well, 
these stresses will be of comparatively 
short duration with frequent intervals of 
fest and the derrick will have an oppor- 
tunity to regain its strength, even though 
temporarily overstrained. Wind stresses 
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in tension to be figured on the basis of 
25,000 lb. per sq.in. Length of compres 
sion member not to exceed 125 times 
least radius of gyration except when tak- 
ing wind stresses only. In all cases the 
dead load of the structure itself to be 
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FIG. 3. 72-FOOT YORKE PATTERN 


considered, especially in the lower leg 
members. Sills to be figured for bending 
at 16,000 Ib. per sq.in. on extreme fibers. 
At points of concentrated loading, webs 
of beams and channels to be figured to 
resist buckling by the formula: 
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12,000 


Allowable unit stress not to exceed = 


3000 #2 


where d is the depth of the beam and ¢ 
the thickness of web. 
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STEEL OIL DERRICK 


Gusset plates, diagonal braces and 
other small members to have a minimum 
thickness of 5/16 in.; no material of less 
thickness than 5/16 in. to be used unless 
for fillers. Small angles to be used for 
the diagonals except on the bull-wheel 
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side where angles and bars are to be used 
so as to present a smooth surface for the 
slack of the bull rope to strike against. 
The thickness of angles and plates used 
for bases and for details in the machinery 
supports to be 3% in. except where in- 
creased thickness is necessary to provide 
proper bearing for shafts, in which cases 
the formulas covering the bearing value 
of pins have their application. 

The wind stresses require but very 
little material in the diagonal braces and 
horizontal girts and in the ultimate an- 
alysis the sizes of diagonal braces are 
fixed by the minimum sizes considered 
practicable in good shop workmanship, 
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of steel for wood in the construction of 
oil- and gas-well derricks have been with- 
out much success owing to the lack of in- 
telligent codperation on the part of the 
operators and the structural designer. 


A RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED PIPE DERRICK 


The first metal oil derricks were prob- 
ably constructed of secondhand steel or 
iron tubing used in drilling operations 
with forged comnections and diagonal 
braces made of rods and turn buckles 
or wire cables. The most recent devel- 
opment of this class of construction is a 


pipe derrick constructed by the South 


Penn Oil Company and used over old 
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strain due to drilling is transmitted as 
tension into the sills. Special castings are 
also provided at the top to receive the 
crown block and the crown pulley. This 
type of construction seems to be very 
well adapted for use in cleaning purposes 
over old wells. It requires six men about 
three days for its erection complete. The 
material is obtained secondhand in the 
oilfields and is, therefore, economical. 
The forging and special castings would 
seem to a structural man to be an item 
of considerable expense. Its chief ad- 
vantage is that the materials can ordin- 
arily be furnished and the work done by 
the operators in their own shops. The 
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FIG. 4. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF 80-FOOT STEEL DRILLING MACHINE, CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, I90Q COMPLETE DESIGN 


and the sizes of the horizontal girts in 
like manner are regulated by the propor- 


tion of length to the least radius of gy- 


ration. 


CoMPLETE DRILLING MACHINE, 1909 
DESIGN 


The complete drilling machine manu- 
factured by the Carnegie Steel Company 
represents the culmination of a develop- 
ment and incorporates in its construction 
the experience of successful oil-well oper- 
ators and manufacturers of oil-well sup- 
plies combined with the skill of the en- 
gineer trained in the theories and prac- 
tice of structural design. As already inti- 
mated, past endeavors in the substitution 





wells. The legs and girts of this derrick 
are made of 2%-in. and 3-in. pipe; the 
diagonal braces of 2-in. and d-in. pipe; 
and the ladder of pipe also. The diago- 
nals are fastened together at their inter- 
sections by U-bolts, and at their ends 
they and the girts are forged out flat and 
fastened to the legs by -bolts passing 
through steel castings which are clamped 
tightly into position over the abutting 
ends of the legs by bolts passing through 
flanges on the outside of the derrick. At 
the bottom special flange castings are 
provided into which the legs of the der- 
rick are screwed and which in turn are 
bolted to the sills. The bull wheel turns 


between white-oak posts and the upward 


weight of the derrick proper is about 
7000 pounds. 


80-Froot STEEL DERRICKS 


In 1903 the Carnegie Steel Company 
built for the South Pennsylvania Oil 
Company and the Carnegie Natural Gas 
Company 12 oil derricks which were used 
in the Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
oilfields. These derricks were 8o ft. high 
with a 20-ft. base and were constructed 
along the lines of the  structural-steel 
tower, as shown in Fig. 1. The derrick 
proper weighed 24,000 lb. and provision 
was made at the top for the crown pulley 
and at the bottom for wooden bull-wheel 
supports. No endeavor was made to de- 
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sign a complete drilling machine. They 
proved to be fairly satisfactory, were stiff 
and steady under strain and have been 
removed from their original location and 
re-erected in the drilling of more than 
one well. 


72-root DERRICK, CALIFORNIA TYPE 

In 1904 the -Carnegie Steel Company 
took counsel with the Oil Well Supply 
Company for the construction of a stand- 
ard steel oil derrick 72 ft. high with a 
20-ft. base, California type, and the in- 
tention in the design which was produced 
was to construct proper supports for all 
the machinery, bull wheel, etc. This 
derrick likewise was constructed along 
the lines of a structural-steel tower with 
high panels, requiring the use of gin 
poles and scaffolding for their erection. 
ig. 2 shows their construction, which in- 
cludes a number of improvements in the 
arrangement of the crown pulleys, the 
supports for the bull wheel, calf wheel, 
walking beam, band wheel, etc., one of 
the most important of which was the lo- 
cation of the sand reel on the working 
line of the derrick. 

The first derricks 
this design were shipped to South America 
for use in the oilfields of Argentina and 
Peru after the lower panel of one of them 
had been erected at Upper Union mills 
for the proper adjustment of all working 
parts. The derricks were then shipped to 
New York via rail and thence via steamer 
to South and were hauled in- 
land 300 or 400 miles. The first derrick 
from which reports was 
erected over a well that had been drilled 
1000 ft. deep. The drilling was continued 
farther when it was decided to 
move the derrick to a new location. To 
do this the sills of the machinery supports 
were disconnected from the derrick foun- 
dation and the derrick moved bodily on 
pipe rollers to a new location two or three 
miles away. The band-wheel sills with 
the jack posts and band wheel in-place 
hauled 
arrival at 


constructed under 


America 


were received 


500 ft. 


were then bodily by ox team. 
After the new location the 
parts of the derrick were then connected 
up again and drilling proceeded. This 
was a severe test, but under such un- 
conditions the derrick behaved it- 
self admirably without signs of weakness 
or injury. 


usual 


THE YorRKE DERRICK 


In the consideration of a proper de- 
sign for a standard derrick the question 
has been raised as to whether or not it is 
possible to construct what might be called 
a collapsible rig, easy to erect and easy 
to remove, and in this direction a 
fertile idea has been brought forward by 
Patrick Yorke, of the Yorke Derrick 
Company. Mr. Yorke has introduced nu- 
merous improvements in drilling mechan- 
ism and practices, one of which is the dis- 
covery that in drilling deep wells it is not 
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Anything, 


necessary to revolve the tools. 
therefore, which he presents is worthy of 


careful consideration. Fig. 3 shows a 
steel oil derrick built for Mr. Yorke along 
the lines of his design, in wood, covered 
by letters patent. The essential idea is to 
so arrange the legs of the derrick that 
they can be slipped. into each other quick- 
ly, and the diagonal bracing likewise. 
The strength of the members to resist 
wind forces depends on the friction of the 
angles, ete., against bolts which are se- 
cured during erection to the lower mem- 
that the upper and 
braces slip readily down over them. Mr. 
Yorke’s derrick has been used in drilling 
a well 2800 ft. deep and has given entire 
satisfaction. The idea is new to structural 
design and use only can determine wheth- 
er or not it is safe to depart from recog- 
nized details of construction. 


bers so members 


LATER IMPROVEMENTS IN STEEL DRILLING 


. RIGs 


The California-type oil derrick shipped 
to South America was equipped with a 
steel walking beam equivalent in strength 
to the 12x26-in. white oak, but 
had the disadvantage of requiring the use 
of scaffolding for its erection. The next 


best 


step in the development of the steel oil 
to reduce the hight of the 
panels to permit ease of erection and to 


derrick was 
construct the bull wheel, band wheel and 
other parts heretofore made of wood, of 
steel. Fig. 4 shows the latest improved 
form of steel drilling rig which is now a 
complete machine designed along well ap- 
proved lines and fitted for repeated and 
continuous service as a machine and pos- 
sessing within itself, so far as consistent 


with stiffness and strength, all the ele- 
ments of simplicity and portability. The 
improvements incorporated in this ma- 
chine as the results of observation and 


experience may be summarized as follows: 
(1) The reduction in the hight of the 


panels to permit erection without any 
special equipment in the way of scaffold- 
ing and to facilitate removal of the der- 
rick from place to place, with provision 
for the proper ladder to enable workmen 
to ascend and descend as the drilling cp- 
erations may require. 


(2) The 


square construction of the 


bottom panel of the derrick with the elim-, 


ination of buttresses and other extran- 
eous devices for the prevention of over- 
turning under wind stresses. The extra 
material which these buttresses would re- 
quire has been utilized for the bull- and 
calf-wheel posts, which are preferably ver- 
tical. In this type of construction the 
upward reactions of the drilling loads on 
bull and calf wheels have been modified 
in direction and are transmitted not into 
the girt by bending, but directly into the 
foundations by a diagonal system of brac- 
ing which relieves the derrick itself of 
any upward stresses which might cause 
its collapse. 
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(3) The foundation of the derrick 
proper is constructed of standard beams 


and channels so arranged as to distribute 


_the load of the structure to concrete or 


masonry piers at the corner points of the 
derrick. The joists have been arranged 
with such a reference to the well hole as 
to be in proper position to support the 
string of tools, casings, etc. The sills 
for the machinery supports are also beams 
and channels so arranged as to be di- 
rectly under the points of maximum load- 
ing. The knuckle posts have been ar- 
ranged so as to bring the center line of 
the sand reel directly on the working line 
of the derrick, and in general the. ar- 
rangement of the bracing, the foundation 


and the other details is such that inde- 


terminate stresses have been entirely 
eliminated. 

(4) The bull-wheel shaft is made of 
pipe with a special type of gudgeon 


threaded into its end and held in place 
by tap bolts. It carries a tug wheel and 
a brake wheel made of steel-beam spokes 
bolted into an angle rim secured to the 
bull-wheel shaft and carrying at their 
ends a bent channel rim filled with wood 
fillers properly grooved for the reception 
of the tug rope and correctly leveled for 
the steel band brake. These wood fillers, 
ordinarily known as “cants,” are connect- 
ed to the channel rims by bolts. 


They 
can be very easily taken off and replaced 
The spool is made of angles 
framed into each other and bolted to an 


when worn. 


angle rim secured in turn to the bull-wheel 
shaft. 
the bull wheel off center are replaced by 


The wooden handles for starting 


gas pipe held in position by bolts passing 

through the flanges of the channel rim. 
(5) 

tapered 


The walking beam is built up in a 
to .the 
wooden walking beam by the use of plates 
slotted at one end to 
receive the temper screw and at the other 
end carries a standard stirrup for the at- 
tachment of the pitman. The beam itself 
is supported on a column composed of 
two channels latticed and braced by an 
A-shaped connected with the 
derrick itself with provisions for the di- 
rect transmission of the load into the 
foundation sills. The thrusts at the bot- 
tom of the A-frame are taken care of by 
the channels to which they connect in the 
foundation, acting as ties and preventing 
any lateral displacement. The top of the 
frame is braced by angle braces to the 
derrick proper, forming, in connection 
with the girt, a triangular truss. 

(6) The jack posts are also construct- 
ed of short latticed channel columns rig- 
idly framed between the channels of the 
sills and braced against the derrick and 
the sand-reel sills by angle braces. It 
will be noted that the inner jack post 
is also braced to the A-frame of the 
walking beam, producing great stiffness 
and rigidity. 

(7) The inner knuckle post is framed 


shape exactly similar 


and angles. It is 


structure 
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directly to the end of the sand-reel sill 
and stiffened by an angle and plate dia- 
phragm riveted to the top of the main 
;iachinery-support sills. The bearing for 
the sand reel at the top of the inner 
knuckle post is made adjustable to per- 
mit a movement of the sand reel an inch 
or two in a horizontal line to secure prop- 
er bearing of the friction pulley against the 
band wheel. The outer knuckle post is in 
two parts, the bottom of which is framed 
rigidly to the sand-reel sill; the upper 
portion consists of a long channel with 
tapered end carrying the other bearing of 
the sand reel and pivoted at its 
nection with the lower portion by a 2-in. 
cotter pin. This channel forms the swing 
lever for the operation of the sand reel. 

(8) The band has 
structed in a similar manner to the bull 
wheel by the use of steel plate flanges 


con- 


wheel been con- 


keyed on the standard band-wheel shaft 
and carrying spokes to which is connected 
a channel rim similar to that trsed in the 
construction of the bull wheel. This 
channel rim is cambered about 3¢ in. at 
its center to provide proper bearing 
against the friction pulley on the sand- 
reel shaft and for the proper application 
of the belt. 


in two ways: 


This rim has been furnished 
in the one case with the 
back of the channel turned out where it 
old 
belt to obtain proper friction against the 
iron pulley on the sand-reel shaft; in the 
other case the flanges of the channel have 
been turned out and 


became necessary to use an canvas 


filled with wooden 
cants exactly similar to those employed 
on the brake side of the bull wheel. The 
tug portion of the band wheel is made of 
a smaller channel bent to a circle and 
connected to the spokes of the band wheel 
by angle and plate gussets. The flanges 
have been turned out and the wheel lined 
with wood to receive the tug. 
(9) 

ricks is 


The sand reel used on these der- 

the regular California double- 
drum iron reel and in general an endeav- 
or has been made in all instances to use 
standard rig irons such as are kept by 
dealers in oil-well supplies. The crown 
pulleys, bull-wheel bearings, temper-screw 
and pitman bearings, saddle blocks, jack- 
post bearings and sand-reel bearings are 
of the regular standard type of construc- 
tion; so also are the band-wheel shaft, 
wrist pin and pitman. 

These rigs have been employed in drill- 
ing wells 3000 ft. deep. 
taken 


They have been 
from place to 
place and have given excellent service. 
They possess a rigidity, stiffness and re- 
serve strength which imparts confidence 
to the driller. It has been intimated that 
a derrick ought to possess a certain 
amount of elasticity and springiness. I 
do not believe the point well taken. 1 
look upon a drilling rig as a machine and 
like a machine it ought to possess stiffness 
under all working conditions. 


down and moved 


In actual 
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operations when a 
tremble also. 

In connection with the derrick, ma- 
chinery supports and drilling mechanism, 
proper provision has also been made in 
the 1909 standard drilling machine for a 
light angle frame to take corrugated sheet 
covering to protect the workmen 
the wind and the weather. 


derrick trembles, I 


from 
This frame is 
punched for the bolting of waoden nail- 
ing strips to which the corrugated sheets 
are attached by roofing nails so as to be 
easily removable when drilling operations 
are completed. The only wood employed 
in the construction of this drilling ma- 
chine, apart from that already indicated, 
is the 2-in. planking of the derrick floor. 

The weight of a standard 8o-ft. drilling 
machine, including derrick proper, base, 
ladder, walking beam, machinery supports, 
structural material for house, corrugated 
iron, bull and band wheels, crown pulleys, 
sand 57,000 |b. It is 
confidently believed that this drilling ma- 
chine, skill with 
absolutely re- 
liable and adequate to the service it has 
to perform and, therefore, represents the 
highest type of excellence. 


reel, etc., etc., is 


combining engineering 


practical experience, is 





Reports of Some French Companies 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

The Société Miniére et Métallurgique 
de Pefiarroya smelted, in 1908, 86,225 
tons of ore and produced 57,946 tons 
of lead and 79,082 kg. of silver, an in- 
crease of 3213 tons of lead and 4103 kg. 
of silver over the 1907: production. The 
company has erected a zinc-dressing plant, 
but this was not ready to operate during 
1908. The gas produced in roasting blende 
is to be utilized for making sulphuric acid, 
and later a superphosphate plant will be 
added. 

The company buys much ore from tlre 
miners of the region of Pefarroya and is 
interested in various mining enterprises in 
Spain. The development work at the 
mines of Villanueva del Duque confirmed 
the promising indications previously re- 
ported and induced the company to erect 
a new concentrating plant and equip the 
mines with a complete electric-power sta- 
The company has 
recently bought the property of the Nueva 
Sociedad de las Minas del Horcajo, and a 
group of mines at San the 
Conquista region. 

The company also owns important col- 
lieries, the output of which was 409,601 
tons, an increase of nearly 20,000 tons 
over 1907. The new Antelin colliery is 
to be equipped at the end of this year with 
a coal washery, screening plant and elec- 
tric hoist. At Panka, 10 new coke ovens 
are under erection and a new electric hoist 
and air compressors are to be installed. 

The new 44x156-in. water-jacket lead 
furnace, recently shipped by Fraser & 


tion, compressor, ete. 


Eduardo in 
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Chalmers, will be erected by September,. 
when the old Pertusola furnace will be 
dismantled. A dividend of 52.80 fr. per 
share was declared, and since the forma- 
tion of the company in 1881 the sum ot 
57.397,980 fr. has been written off for de- 
preciation of the various plants. 


OTHER COMPANIES 

The Compagnie Francaise des Mines 
et Usines d’Escombrera-Bleiberg did not 
declare any dividend for 1908, the profit 
of which was only 672,071 fr. The sud- 
den drop in price of lead and 
caused the company a loss in 1907. 
During last year the works owned, 
leased or managed by the company pro- 
duced 25,831 tons of lead and zinc and 
20,129 tons of iron. The works in Spain 
and Belgium produced 4642 tons of zinc, 
317 tons of oxide, 6606 tons of lead and 
7295 kg. of silver. The results of the 
Escombrera smelting plant were poor, 
owing to the low price of lead and spelter. 
On the other hand the results of the 
Bleiberg works were pretty good and 
have still improved. The company is in- 
terested in mines situated in the neighbor- 
hood of its own on zinc-lead lodes in the 
Sierra de Carthagéne. Further it has- 
interests in two companies it helped to 
float, the Société des Mines de Charbon 
de Puertollano and the Compagnie Miniére 
de Villanueva del Duque. 


zine 


The Laurium Frangais, operating in 
Greece, reports only 326,000 fr. in 1908 
against 733.500 in 1907. The dividends 
were brought down in consequence from 
22.50 fr. to 10 fr. per share. This re- 
duction is due chiefly to the fall in lead 
and zine. To guard against the exhaus- 
tion of its concessions, the company has 
joined the Iron Ore Corporation in the 
working of iron-ore deposits in Locrida. 
It is also the Caramanian 
Iron Corporation, reported to be develop- 
ing favorably, and has finally annexed the 
Dardessa mines at a cost of 270,187 francs. 

The year 1908 closes for the Compagnie 
ad’ Aguilas with a loss of 161,255 fr. against 
a profit of 1,106,704 fr. made the year be- 
fore. The company, indeed, has been en- 
gaged on 


work. 


interested in 


specially large development 
amounted to 8857 tons 
silver, showing a fall- 
ing off of 208 tons lead and 210 kg. silver 
from The report ascribes to the 
fall in metals a decrease of about 1,200,000 
fr. in the receipts, but gives no particulars 
about the works. The Mazzaron mines 
still supply most of the output, thotigh the 
narrowing of the veins makes costs higher 
and causes larger developments to be 
necessary. Work is hampered by water 
difficulties at the mines of Gorguel and 
Carolina. 


The output 
lead and 11,038 ke. 


1907. 


Conditions are improving at 
Azagua and at the Joaquina mine pro- 
duction is assured for two years. 


At the end of June, 1909, the number 
of Chinese remaining in the Transvaal 
was only 5378. 
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Railway Construction in Copper 
River District, Alaska 


The Guggenheim-Morgan interests are 
building a railroad, known as the Copper 
River and Northwestern railway, into the 
heart of the Copper river district, south- 
ern Alaska, starting from tidewater at 
Cordova (Eyak), Prince William sound. 
Its inland terminus, for the time being, 
is to be in the vicinity of the Kennicott 
Mines Company’s Bonanza copper mine, 
in the Chitina valley, a distance of nearly 
200 miles from Cordova. Last year 54 
miles were completed; about 48 miles to 
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minus. The railway is standard gage, and 
is being substantially constructed with a 
view to permanence and suitability for 
heavy traffic. 

The construction of a branch railway 
through Katalla to the Bering river coal- 
field has also been commenced. This 
branch will be 66 miles in length, but 
construction work has been suspended 
until some difficulties that have arisen in 
connection with title to coal lands shall 
have been overcome. 

The Copper river region, the prospec- 
tive abundant mineral resources of which 
have induced capitalists to undertake rail- 
way construction at an estimated cost of 
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Two Records of Costs in Drilling 
Rock with Electric Air 
Drills * 


Ihe Temple-Ingersoll drill is operated 
by air furnished by an electrically operated 
pulsator. The machine is manufactured 
by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, of New 
York. Where electrical power can be had 
for operating the pulsator, and the drill 
is not needed for continuous work such 
a style of drill has special advantages, as 
it is not necessary to keep up power dur- 
ing the whole day as must be done when 
the drill is operated by either air or 


MONG Wo SUING 
SW. A oe 


CAISSON AT MILES GLACIER BRIDGE, COPPER RIVER RAILWAY 


Miles Glacier lake, across which, pend- 
ing the erection of a steel bridge, a ferry 
is operated, and thence six miles to 
Abercrombie rapids. Trains are run to 
the lake, transporting men, supplies and 
construction materials. 

This season’s construction work em- 
braces the section of the road from the 
end of the completed track along the 
Copper river to just beyond the junction 
of the Tiekel river with the larger stream. 
It is expected that by the close of the 
season the road will have been completed 
at least to a point 100 miles from Cordova 


and possibly, should weather and other - 


conditions prove favorable throughout the 
season, to 125 miles from its ocean ter- 


$20,000,000, has been given much atten- 
tion during the last 10 years by the U. S. 
Geological Survey, reports having been 
made by Schrader, Spencer, Mendenhail, 
Moffit and Maddren. 


According to a British consular report, 
the production of mica, which is found 
chiefly in the Uluguru Mountains, near 
Morogoro, German East Africa, has 
largely increased in the last two years. 
There are now 35 mines in operation em- 
ploying about 500 men. The mica is split, 
trimmed and packed in boxes. Mica also 
exists in smaller quantities at the north 
end of lake Kivu, and near Mahenge. 


steam. The pulsator is portable, thus 
allowing both it and the drill to be moved 
easily from place to place. 

The Brier Hill collieries, of Crawford, 
Tenn., have been using one of these drills, 
a 5 D, in their mines for about 18 months 
for drilling holes in the roofs of several 
entries. The rock varies from slate to 
sandstone and conglomerate rock, and 
E. B. Taylor, general manager of the 
mines, who has kindly furnished us with 
the information regarding this drill, states 
that the drilling was done through the 
hardest roof he had ever encountered in 
30 years’ mining experience. 


*Abstract of an article in Engineering-Con- 
tracting, April 7, 1909. 
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A 5 D drill is equivalent to an Inger- 
soll-Sergeant 3%-in. drill, and has a 
stroke of a little more than 8 in. It will 


drill a -16-ft. vertical hole from 134 to, 


2% in. in diameter. It has a 5%4-h.p. 
motor. Such a drill is intended for the 
heaviest work in large tunnel headings, 
open cut work in quarries or railroad 
grading, or in shaft sinking, or mining. 


Some Detai_s oF 16 Montus’ Work 


During 16 months’ work with this drill, 
holes were drilled in the roof of the 
main entry of one mine, a distance of 600 
ft.; in driving three entries of another 
mine, a distance of 250 ft. in a new haul- 
way, 200 ft. in the second left entry, and 
275 ft. in the third left entry. 


These three entries were driven simul- 
taneously, the drill being moved from one 
entry to another as it was needed. Only 
one hole was drilled in the roof of each 
of these entries each day, the average 
depth of a hole being 7 ft. It took the 
drill runner and a helper from 20 to 30 
min. to unload the drill from a car and 
set it up, while the hole was drilled in 
about 20 min. About a half day was con- 
sumed in drilling the three holes and 
making the necessary moves, more than 
three-quarters of the time being taken up 
in moving and setting up the drill. 

With wages for the drill runner at $3.50 
for a 9-hour day and $2 for the helper, 
this gives a labor cost of 13c. per ft. of 
drilling. Upon one occasion, the crew 
drilled 7 holes in a 9-hour shift, aggre- 





gating 42% ft., which substantiates the 
cost of 13c. per ft. Mr. Taylor states 
that during the 16 months this work was 
going on, outside of sharpening the steel 
bits, not one cent was spent in repairs or 
for maintaining the drill—a rather un- 
usual record for any drill. 


Low Cost IN QUARRYING 


The Superior Portland Cement Com- 
pany, of Superior, O., have three 5 C size 
of these drills at work in their limestone 
quarries. We are indebted to J. B. John, 
manager of the company, for the follow- 
ing account of work done by _ these 
drills. 

The vein of limestone averages about 
8 ft. in thickness. To blast out this lime- 


CHILDS GLACIER FROM MILES GLACIER BRIDGE 


stone, holes 6 ft. deep and 2% in. in diam- 
eter are drilled. Each drill puts down, on 
an average, 17 of these holes per day. 
Thus three drills do 306 ft. of drilling per 
day. There is blasted out on an average 
of 500 tons of limestone per day, equiv- 
alent to 220 cu.yd. This gives an aver- 
age of 1.4 ft. of drilling per cubic yard of 
rock blasted, place measurement. 

With wages for the drill runner at 
$3.50 per day, and helper at $2 per day, 
this gives a cost for labor for drilling 
of 5.4c. per ft. and 7.5c. per cu.yd. of 
rock blasted, which is a very low cost, 
accounted for, however, by the rapid drill- 
ing done by this machine. 

Another factor that enters into the rapid 
work done by one of these drills is its 
tremendous back-pull or stroke, making 
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the drill work itself loose in a bad hole 
and preventing it becoming “stuck.” 
Even when the steel binds, there is a pull 
and push on the piston, at full power, 
for every revolution of the pulsator; and 
this works it loose almost instantly. Mr. 
John states that the wear and tear on 
these drills has been very light. 


It is reported that the Japanese govern- 
ment has made a contract for 500,000 .tons 
of iron ore to be shipped from Lower 
California to Japan. Whether this con- 
tract means the realization of the more 
ambitious plan which the Japanese gov- 
ernment has been investigating, namely, of 
securing extensive raw material, including 
iron ore, from the Pacific coast of Mex- 





ico, will perhaps depend on the outcome 
of this contract. A representative of the 
Japanese government has been more than 
two years investigating the matter. Un- 
doubtedly Mexico can supply a large 
emount of iron ore from points tributary 
to the Pacific coast and the field seems a 
mutually promising one for Japan and 
Mexico. Recently an investigation has 
been made of the possibility of supplying 
zine oxide from Mexico for the Japanese 
paint industry. 

The United States army transport 
“Dix” is now making a voyage across the 
Pacific, supplied entirely with coal from 
Batan island in the Philippines. The voy- 
age is intended to be a working test of 
Philippine coal. 


a a ee ae 


ta ea era 































Mineral Resources of the South of 
Colombia, South America 


By F, P. GAmBaA* 





The area which I designate as the South 
of Colombia is a zone of approximately 
250 km. in width and probably 200 km. 
in length, just north of the boundary line 
between Colombia and Ecuador. In this 
zone is not included the immense region 
of the Caqueta and Putumayo rivers. 
The area is divided into three depart- 
ments, Pasto, on the north, Ipiales on the 
south and Tumaco on the west. The last 
named department is the only one which 
possesses direct communication with the 
Pacific ocean; the other two departments, 
in the interior, are in communication with 
the ocean partly by the Patia and Telembi 


rivers and partly by a road which will 
be described further in another part of 
The chief town or capital 


th 


lis article. 
f each department bears the same name 
as the department; Tumaco is the com- 
mon seaport for the South of Colombia; 
Pasto is the most important city. + 
This country is practically unexplored, 
and it is only during the last five 
that attention 


years 
difected toward 


its mineral resources. In 


has bee 
some localities 
where the ore is rich, mining operations 
are being carried on with great success. 
Lack of capital and the characteristic re- 
serve of the people of the country are 
the principal causes for the little progress 
that has been made and so, although the 
possibilities for the mineral industry are 
great, the actual 


scarcely significant. 


production is as yet 


ToPpoGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


Topographically, this territory is very 
rough and broken; the rivers usually fol- 
low a torrential course through profound, 
abrupt cafions, and navigation is only 
possible on the littoral. All land com- 
munication is difficult, there being few 
roads. 

The most striking geological feature 
is the volcanic appearance of the country 
and the almost absolute predominance of 
massive rocks. A few localities show 
sedimentary rocks, but on. account of ex- 
treme metamorphism they are quite un- 
recognizable. The eruptives are chiefly 
basic, of the andesitic type. Granites, 
verging occasionally into syenites, occupy 
vast areas; in some places they are en- 
tirely decomposed, probably through dy- 
namic action. In places the granite is 
tourmaline-bearing. Examples of mag- 
matic segregation of molybdenite and 
manganese oxides are not rare. Tin has 
not yet been found. 

The Cordilleras, very high and steep, 
are generally made up of modern erup- 





*Consulting mining engineer, 
bia, S. A. 


Pasto, Colom- 
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tives. In connection with the mineralized 
zones, there are to be noted evidences of 
volcanic action; in fact, there is one vol- 
Almost the whole 
surface of the area is covered with tuffs 
and ashes, so much so that the volcanic 
material is a great obstacle to prospect- 
ing and research. 


cano now in activity. 


THe Ore DEposits 


Exploration of the vein deposits has been 
conducted in two districts, Samaniego, on 
the boundary of the departments of Pasto 
and Ipiales, and Mallama (Piedrancha), 
in the department of Ipiales. The first- 
named deposits present a true type of 
gold-quartz ore; the latter of auriferous 
silver ore. The mineralized area in both 
classes of these deposits is of wide ex- 
tent. 

The ore-bearing formations in the two 
districts comprise two different types of 
deposits, stockwerk deposits in the altered 
granite, and fissure veins formed in erup- 
tive or highly altered The 
stockwerk deposits are somewhat pockety ; 


schists. 


the fissure veins, however, have proved 
to be notably regular in mineral content. 
All the stockwerk deposits carry free gold, 
but I do not consider them of great im- 
portance. 


LopE Deposits 


gold-quartz ores answer 
well to amalgamation on copper plates. 


Samaniego 


In this district two mines are in operation. 
They both use native wooden mills, the 
efficiency of which is about 4o per cent. 
The amount of gold saved varies from 
0.5 to 0.75 oz. per ton; the tailings carry 
per ton. 
value of the ore is from 1 to 1.5 oz. per 
ton, but some rich stringers carry as high 
as 10 oz. or more. Preparations are be- 
ing made to erect more modern mills 
and cyanide plants at some of the mines 
in this region. The yearly production of 
the district is approximately $360,000. 
The Mallama gold-silver ores are com- 


as high as I oz. The average 


plexes of pyrite, mispickel, sphalerite, 
galena and chalcopyrite, named in the 
order of their importance, with a little 


free gold and native silver carried in a 


gangue of quartz. The richest ore, in 
which galena predominates, assays as high 
as 1000 oz. silver per ton; the pyritic ores 
carry as high as 8 oz. gold per ton. The 
the ores may be said 


to be 40 oz. silver and 1 oz. gold per ton. 


average value of 
Only exploration work has been conducted 
in this district. Aside these dis- 
tricts, the most noteworthy area is in a 
locality called Tambo, near the town of 
Pasto. 


from 


Here a very acidic eruptive rock 
of the dacite type carries stringers of free 
gold and pyritiferous quartz. This 
mation has been worked for many years 
with variable results. The dacite is cov- 
ered by a peculiar rock in which all of 
the quartz is in bipyramidal crystals from 


for- 
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% to I in. in width. Rich pockets have 


occasionally been found here. 


PLAcER Deposits 


In the littoral placers have been worked 
since the time of the Spaniards and the 
richness of the deposits surpasses all ex- 
aggeration. The district of Barbacoas is 
world-famed and the district of Sanabria 
is doubtless the richest in the 
world. All work at present in this dis- 
trict is reduced to batea washing by the 
negroes. The yearly production, calcu- 
lated from the taxes paid for the exporta- 
tion of gold, is $240,000. 

The total production for the three de- 
partments, Pasto, Ipiales and Tumaco, is 
more than $600,000 per year. 


one of 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Tropical climates are classified accord- 
ing to altitude. The following classifica- 
tion is used here: Tierras ordientes (tor- 
rid climates), temperature 25 to 27 deg. C.,, 
elevation above sea level, up to 600 m.; 
calientes 
(hot climates), temperature 23 to 25 deg. 
C., elevation, 600 to 1000 m.; generally 
unhealthy. Tierras templadas (middle 
climates), temperature 18 to 23 deg. C., 
elevation, up to 2000 m.; generally healthy. 
Tierras frias (cold climates), tempera- 
ture 13 to 18 deg. C.,, up to 
3000 m.; very healthy. (very 
cold climates), temperatures 3 to 13 deg. 
C.; healthy. Above an elevation of 4000 
m. the country is generally uninhabitable. 


generally unhealthy. ‘Tierras 


elevation, 
Paramos 


CAPITAL REQUIRED 


A large amount of capital is not es- 
sential for mining operations in this dis- 
trict. An experienced miner with from 
$10,000 to $30,000 can with 
economy and proper methods, obtain good 
profits. Although English speaking people 
are well thought of, there are but few o/ 
them in the country. mine labor is scarce. 
A small uptodate cyanide plant could ob 
tain splendid results, especally in the 
provinee of Mallama, which is so well 
situated with respect to transportation. 


doubtless, 


Tue BARBACOAS HIGHWAY 


The Barbacoas road, which is not yet 
finished, communication — be- 
tween the whole of the South of Colom- 
bia with the Pacific ocean, all articles im- 
ported to or exported from the interior 
From the seaport of 
Tumaco merchandise is shipped to Bar- 
bacoas by the Patia river, the fluvial nav- 
fairly good. The road 
Barbacoas and terminates at 
Tuquerres, being 150 km. in length. The 
general gradient is 10 per cent., with short 
stretches approaching 16 per cent. The 
actual traffic over the road amounts to 
about 3600 tons yearly. By the expendi- 
ture of about $500,000 it would be possible 


establishes 


passing over it. 


igation being 


begins at 
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to transform this road into a good wagon 
road; if automobile traction were intro 
duced the traffic capacity could be in- 
creased tenfold. 

The freight charge for the 150 km. is 
$40 gold per ton, that is, $0.27 per ton-km. 
for commmon cargo; heavy machinery 
cannot be transported at present. The 
limit of weight for heavy pieces is 200 
kg. and, in this case, the freight is in- 
creased to $2 gold per ton-km. A _ high 
freight rate could be maintained were the 
road improved, as indicated; toc. pet 
ton-km., for instance, would be a fair 
charge both for the shipper and the con 
structor of the road. In addition to the 
freight charge, shippers pay a tax for 
the maintenance of the road. At present 
the yearly revenue is $50,000 gold, leaving 
a net profit of $20,000. The improvement 
of this road presents a good investment, 
for with the high freight tariff and the 
tax I feel sure that the invested capital 
would be returned in three years. 

As may be readily understood, the 
future progress of the mineral industry 
in the South of Colombia depends almost 
entirely on the transformation of this 
muleback road into an improved wagon 


D. Guggenheim on Alaska 


Daniel Guggenheim, before sailing for 
kurope on July 14, distributed a_ type- 
written statement containing the follow 
ing: 
few 
suggestions to young men of the East. 
Vigorous Americans of Greeley’s time 
were advised to go West. My advice to 
sturdy young men who want to gain the 
wealth and victory of pioneer develop- 
ment, is to go to Alaska—the magnetic 
North. In a comparatively years 
thousands of men who are now poor in 
the East will be working, with wealth 
gained in Alaska, to add new States to 
the Union, carved out of the enormous 
of this territory. With health, 
rugged determination, and enough ready 
cash to tide over the first periods of de 
velopment, thousands of young Eastern- 
ers will make their fortunes in this new 
country. 


“| have no objections to giving a 


few 


areas 


“Alaska is not a frozen, barren country. 
It has millions of acres of fertile lands 
and vast mineral wealth. It is a country 
in which the poor man can settle and grow 
rich. Homesteads can now be entered on 
unsurveyed lands. Mining claims can be 
Staked in a territory which for precious 
and base metals I consider the 
undeveloped country in the world. 

“The Western States were developed 
with the millions appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment and grants of large tracts of land 
to the railroads. Government aid of this 


richest 


kind, I am convinced, will not be needed 
in Alaska. 


The land can be taken by the 
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homeseekers. The financiers who are 
building railroads in the southwestern 
section, are certain of the enormous 


growth of this section of territory. The 
completion of important sections of the 
Copper River Railroad by the end of 
next year will mark a new era in the 
commercial history of this country. 


Electric Reduction Furnace 
ln U. S. Pat. 921,183, May 11, 1909, 


Krank J. Tone, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
describes an electric furnace for reducing 
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TONE ELECIRIC FURNACES 

or smelting refractory ores, the products 
descending from the reaction zone of the 
are along an electrically heated resistance 


conductor. Typical furnaces are illus- 
trated in the accompanying engraving. 


the furnaces has vertical elec- 
trodes, the lower electrode being set in 
a carbon base-block. On the block is a 
resistance conductor of carbon or other 
refractory material, offering resistance to 
the passage of the current and heating 
the product of the furnace as it descends 
from the zone of reaction. 


One of 


The charge of ore or compound con- 
taining the material to be reduced, to- 
gether with the reducing agent, fills the 


furnace and surrounds the upper elec- 


Oe 
w 




















trode. As the reduction progresses the 
reduced products descend along the heated 
conductor into the bath below, and are 
drawn off through the tap hole. The elec- 
tric circuit which maintains the arc may 
constitute the same circuit or a different 
one from that used to heat the resistance 
conductor. In the lower furnace two elec- 
tric circuits are used. Here the resistance 
conductor consists of a cylinder or tube 
of carbon with separate electric terminals 
and the upper electrodes project through 
holes in the sides of the furnace. 

soth furnaces are especially applicable 
to the reduction of elements which, at 
the temperature of reduction, are subject 
to losses by volatilization, as silicon and 
aluminum. It is important in reducing 
such elements to avoid excessive localizing 
of heat and to remove the products from 
the zone of great heat as soon as they 
are formed. This is accomplished by the 
resistance conductor, which heats the pro- 
ducts and assists in keeping them in a 
fused condition, facilitating their removal 


Commonwealth Oil Corporation, 
Limited 
SpPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
‘The Oil 


Ltd., a company of recent formation, own- 
ing oil-shale deposits in New South Wales, 


Commonwealth Corporation, 


is creating a new issue of capital for the 
extension of its operations and the devel- 
opment of the property. Since the forma- 
tion of the company coal deposits have 
been found which produced a good coke 
for which there is a ready sale. There 
are now 40 coke ovens at work and 60 in 
course of erection. The capital required 
for this part of the business of the com- 
pany was not provided for in the original 
capitalization, and the fresh capital now 
being raised is partly to meet the demands 
that the coal and coke industry requires 

A railway has been constructed to the 
principal shale deposits in the Wolgan 
valley, and is connected the 
government railway of New South Wales 
The company also owns mines and works 
at Turbane. In addition to these two in- 
terests, a purchase has been made of an 
oil-producing property at  Hartleyvale. 
This property had been producing oil with 
an inefficient and wasteful plant, and it 
is intended to introduce more uptodate 
methods extraction. 


now with 


machinery and of 
Several changes have been made in the 
Sir John Brunner, of Brun- 


ner, Mond & Co.. succeeding Sir George 


directorate. 
Newnes. 


A Koppers by-product coke oven, spe- 
cially designed for the 
treatment of Western fuels, is being 
built for the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Colo. If the trial unit 
proves satisfactory, it is understood that 
a large plant will be installed. 


experimental 
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The Middlesboro Coalfield in Kentucky 


A General Review of Conditions’ Prevailing at the Different, Mines, with 
Brief Reference to the Management and Equipment at Each Property 





oS 


The coalfields in the vicinity of Middles- 
boro, Kentucky, have begun to exhibit a 
marked reaction from the effects of the 
panic which stopped all progress about a 
year and a half ago. While there has 
been a feeble effort to keep the operations 
going during the dull period, it has been 
painfully evident that nerve rather than 
business, acted as the motive power. Tak- 
ing up the operations immediately adja- 
cent to Middleboro, which are divided 
into two groups, we will consider the 
“Mingo Hollow” operations; these are all 
situated on the waters of Bennetts Fork 
of Yellow creek, which flows through the 
city. These operations are situated along 
about 15 miles of track owned by the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 


COAL TIPPLE, HOUSES AND COMMISSARY OF THE RELIANCE COAL AND COKE COMPANY, HARTRANFT, 


pany, and the Southern Railway Company. 
and operated by the latter, for which 
this group of operations is the principal 
source of supply for engine fuel. 

At the head of the Bennetts Fork 
Branch railroad, which is 9 miles long, is 
the plant of the Sterling Coal and Coke 
Company at Mauring, Tenn., one of the 
best operations in the district, and one 
of the largest producers. C. S. McManus 
is president, and Walter H. Finlay is 
superintendent. This is a drift mine, 
as are all others in this district, and has 
an incline plane of about 1000 ft. Fenton 
monitor cars are used in lowering the 
coal. 


This company has a complete electrical 


and mining engineer. Middlesboro, 


*Civil 
Kentucky 
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equipment both for haulage and for min- 
ing machines. Three hundred men are 
employed and a good quality of steam 
coal is produced, all of which is taken 
by the Southern Railway Company. Ad- 
joining the Sterling plant is the lease of 
the Bryson Mountain Coal and Coke 
Company, main office Middlesboro, Ky., 
which under the able management of J. 
H. Keeney, has been a steady producer 
for many years. This coal is not only 
a good steam coal but has an enviable 
reputation for domestic purposes, and a 
great deal of it has been shipped for the 
domestic market during recent years. 
Bryson Mountain was the pioneer in 
installing electric haulage in the Middles- 
boro district, and the successful demon- 


stration of its advantages by this com- 
pany was largely instrumental in inducing 
the numerous other operations to put in 
similar efficient systems of haulage. This 
company has also a system of compressed 
air for its mining machines. The old mine 
of this company has the drift mouth at 
tipple hight, but it has a new mine 
higher up on the mountain side which 
is reached by a retarding conveyer of 
several hundred feet. For an example of 
a successful operation, no better could be 
selected. About 150 men are employed 
and the output is above the average for 
the number of employees. 


THE CoaL 


The Reliance Coal and Coke Company 
at Hartranft, Tenn., adjoins the 


RELIANCE COMPANY 


3ryson 
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Mountain lease on the north, and operates 
the same seam of coal. Daniel Cooper 
Swab, one of the best known coal oper- 
ators in the South,-and one of the prin- 
cipal owners of the mine, has had imme- 
diate supervision for many years. His 
natural business ability, combined with 
an inventive insight into coal operating, 
has enabled him to make his plant an ex- 
cellent dividend payer. The coal is mined 
by pick, and tail-rope haulage is used. 
A short chute is used to get the coal 
from the drift mouth to the cars. About 
25 men are employed and the Southern 
Railway takes the output. 

The Fork Ridge Coal and Coke Com- 
pany’s lease adjoins the Reliance property, 
and its mines are on the Cabin branch of 
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Bennetts Fork. This is the largest oper- 
ation in the district; its lease comprises 
3000 acres, and the company employs 
over 400 men. Its main office is at Fork 
Ridge, Tenn., and A. H. Rennebourn ts in 
charge of the mines. Of this company’s 
two older operations, one mine is at tip- 
ple hight, and the other uses a slope with 
an endless-rope haul. During the past 
few years, the company has installed a 
plant in a 5-ft. seam requiring an incline 
of 2200 ft. Both mines are equipped 
with electric haulage and electric mining 
machines. 

The coal, which is an excellent steam 
coal, is easily mined and this company is 
one of the largest producers in the dis- 
trict, its entire output being under con- 
tract to the Southern Railway. The lease 
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extends over to the head of the Clear 
Fork of the Cumberland river, but no 
operation of this company has been started 
in that field. 

On the opposite side of Bennetts Fork, 
the Mingo Coal and Coke Company at 
Hartranft, Tenn., the pioneer operation 
of “Mingo Hollow” and the company 
which for years led everything in the dis- 
trict, is still operating under the manage- 
ment of that veteran coal man, Robert L. 
Rolston. This is the only company in the 
immediate vicinity of Middlesboro that is 
truly entitled to have “coke” in its name, 
as it is the only one that mines coking 
coal. For several years past, however, 
both batteries of ovens have stood idle. 
The company uses compressed air in min- 
ing the coal, though a large proportion is 
still mined by hand. Mules are used for 
haulage. 

The Nicholson Coal Company, at Mid- 
diesboro, Ky., leases the property adjoin 
ing the Mingo lease and has three ope- 





rIPPLE AND POWER HOUSE OF YELLOW CREEK COAL 
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rations, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. All of 
them are in different scaims and are 
reached by incline planes of about 2700 
fl. length 


Tue NicHoLtson CoA MininGc CoMPANY 


A. C. Carr, formerly superintendent of 
bridges and buildings for the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad, with offices in Mid- 
dlesboro, is largely interested in, and is in 
charge of the large plant of, the Nichol- 
son Coal Mining Company. This com- 
pany produces a fine grade of steam coal, 
all of which is mined by hand. The sys- 
tem of haulage is by mules and a steam 
locomotive. This locomotive is built so 
that it can enter the mines and it has 
given entire satisfaction during the few 
years it has been in use. 

The Nicholson Coal Mining Company 
has recently acquired another large lease 
on the north side of Bennetts Fork di- 
Tectly Opposite its present operations. 
this lease will probably not be devel- 
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oped at present as the mines now being 
worked are furnishing a good output, all 
ot which is taken by the Southern Rail- 
way. Adjoining the Nicholson property 
on the east, lies the lease of the Yellow 
Creek Coal Company, with main offices 
in Middlesboro, Ky. This company has 
two operations, the first being reached by 
a 1900-ft. incline, and the other being 
reached by a 600-ft. retarding conveyer, 
extending from the head of the incline to 
the upper tipple. 

The lower seam is a 4-ft. bed with 2 
small sandstone parting, and produces 4 
fine steam coal; the upper seam is the 
famous “Poplar Lick” bed, which is a val 
uable domestic as well as steam coal. The 
entire product, however, is taken by the 
Southern Railway, so it all goes for steam 
coal. The Yellow Creek Coal Company 
was the first company in this district to do 
any prospecting with a diamond drill, 
and recent tests on its leasehold on the 
south side of Bennetts Fork show two val 


uable seams of coal only a short distancc 
under drainage. It is probable that these 
beds will not be operated for many years 
as there are seven workable seams on the 
property above drainage. All those seams 
that can be operated by drifts will be ex 
hausted before shaft mining will be un 
dertaken. 


EQUIPMENT AT THE YELLOW CREEK MINES 


Both of the Yellow Creek mines are 
equipped with a complete electric instal- 
lation for haulage, and electric cutting 
machines are used to a great extent, al 
though a large proportion of the output 
is still mined by hand. Ten-ton monito: 
cars are used to lower the coal from the 
head of the incline, which latter is laid 
with 60-lb. steel rails and is one of the 
best inclines in the district. The output 


is from 700 to 1000 tons per day, and the 
number of employees varies from 250 tc 
The Yellow Creek Coal Company 


300. 
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takes great pride in its camps, and the cot 
tages, offices and commissary, are all well 
built. This company also has a large 
lease on the north side of Bennetts Fork 
opposite its present operation, which is 
still undeveloped. Adjoining the Yellow 
Creek lease, now in operation, is the lease 
of the Winona Coal and Coke Company, 
which has proved one of the best opera- 
tions on the creek considering the size of 
its lease. 

C. S. McManus, president and general 
manager of the Sterling Coal Company, is 
also president and general manager of the 
Winona. The principal office of the com 
pany is at Mauring, Tenn. The drift 
mouth is a short distance above tipple 
hight and steam coal is produced. The 
coal is mined by hand and hauled by 
mules. Directly opposite the Winona 
plant, on the north side of Bennetts Fork, 
is the lease and operation of the Colum 
bia Coal Company at Middlesboro, Ky 
E. R. Vowels is president of the com- 


HAULAGE MOTORS AT PIT MOUTH, STERLING COAL AND 
COKE COMPANY, MAURING, TENN. 


pany and John Willis is general manager. 
This company operates a 6-ft. seam and 
has been very successful. The bed it is 
working has not been found under such 
favorable circumstances at any other 
place in the district. 

An incline of 600 ft. is necessary to 
reach the coal and ten-ton monitor cars 
are used to lower the output, the track 
being laid with heavy railroad iron. The 
company employs about too men in the 
No. 1 mine. The coal is mined by hand 
and mules are used for haulage. This 
company has recently installed a plant to 
work the Winona which is found 
here a little below tipple hight. In this 
mine a six-ton electric motor is used, the 
power being transmitted from the Yellow 
Creek power plant. 

On Stony Fork, which joins Bennetts 
Fork in the western portion of Middles- 
boro to form Yellow creek, there has 
been great activity for the past year or 
more, both in the installation of new 


seam, 
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plants and in the improvement and en- 
largement of old operations. 

The Stony Fork Coal Company, with 
its principal office in Middlesboro, is get- 
ting out an especially good grade of do- 
mestic coal. Shaker screens and a good 
compressor plant help materially, in pro- 
ducing the coal shipped from this mine. 
This plant is owned and operated by the 
Ralston family, the pioneer coal men of 
this district. Jolin Ralston opened up the 
Mingo Coal and Coke Company’s opera- 
tion, which was the first in the Middles- 
boro district. The same people are now 
about completing the new plant of the 
Ralston Coal Company, on the south side 
of Stony Fork, and only a short distance 
from their other plant. 


OTHER OPERATIONS IN THE MIDDLESBORO 
DIstTRICT 


The Sagamon Coal Company at Log- 
mont, Ky., is also making improvements 
and is producing a good domestic coal. 
This lease adjoins the lease of the Stony 
Fork Coal Company, and is in the same 
seam. Shaker screens are used and the 
coal is mined by hand. The Leeke & 
Drummond Coal Company, Logmont, 
Ky., has two mines in operation just 
across Stony Fork, from the Sagamon 
plant. This company is well known for the 
excellent manner in which it mines its 
coal and prides itself on producing a 
“clean” domestic fuel, although a great 
deal of its output is sold for steam pur- 
poses. Mining machines and a compres- 
sor plant have added wonderfully to the 
quantity and quality of coal produced by 
this company; mules are used for haul- 
age. 

The Monarch Coal Company, Middles- 
boro, Ky., has just completed its plant 
on the north side of Stony Fork, and has 
one of the best plants in the section. Wm. 
Costello is in charge of the plant, and S. 
Hollingsworth of Middlesboro, and D. C. 
Swab of Hartranft, Tenn., are inter- 
ested. The company has a lease on a 
large area of the best coal land in this 
county, and its success is assured. 

The Shamrock Coal and Coke Company, 
Shamrock, Ky., is increasing its output 
steadily. This company has an incline of 
about 1500 ft. to reach the bed it is work- 
ing. Monitor cars are used in lowering 
the coal to the tipple. J. H. Ralston is 
in charge of the operation. 

The Edgewood Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, Middlesboro, Ky., has a lease on 
582 acres of coal land east of the Sham- 
rock lease. It is operating the “Pop- 
lar Lick” seam, using an incline of 2700 
ft. to reach it. Monitor cars are used in 
hauling the coal. The company has re- 
cently secured the services of Ray Moss, 
of Middlesboro, who is rapidly increas- 
ing the output. An electric haulage and 


machine plant has been installed and the 
output doubled within a short time. 
company is 


The 
now preparing to operate 
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the same seam that is at present being 
worked by the Shamrock and Yellow 
Creek companies and will soon have a 
large output. 

During the past year, the Hignite Coal 
Mining Company, under the management 
of W. E. Gunn, has constructed three 
miles of standard gage track up to its op- 
erations on Hignite creek. This company \ 
has under lease 1300 acres of land con- 
taining several workable beds, lying on 
the north side of the Hignite creek; the 
management has completed the installa- 
tion at one operation and has been ship- 
ping coal for some time. The company 
is composed of Middlesboro and Coving- 
ton, Ky., capitalists and has offices in 
both cities. 

The Mountain Lake Coal Company and 
the Turner Coal Company, whose opera- 
tions are just at the southern boundary of 
Middlesboro city limits, have made great 
improvements recently, both inside and 
outside the mines, and are preparing to 
increase their outputs. Just beyond the 
northern city limits, at Middlesboro, the 
Excelsior Coal Company is taking a new 
lease on life and is preparing to open up 
some bodies of coal that will give several 
years’ more work. As the Excelsior 
people have an important coaling station 
on the Louisville & Nashville railroad, 
this is gratifying to the railroad. 

The Marymoore Mining Company at 


Middlesboro, Ky., which company started . 


another operation just across the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad from Excel- 
sior, two years ago, is now prepared to 
produce a substantial amount of coal as 
soon as business improves. This com- 
pany operates the same seam as the Ex- 
celsior and is obtaining satisfactory re- 
sults. As a general rule, the mine ope- 
rators in and around Middlesboro expect 
a great improvement in the coal trade 
after August, 1909, and the indications 
are that they will not be disappointed. 
The entire district is absolutely dependent 
on the mines, and any slackness in the 
coal trade is immediately felt in all 
branches of business. Conditions as a 
whole, however, are satisfactory and at 
the offices of the Cumberland Fuel Com- 
pany, the largest coal selling agency in 
Middlesboro, it is stated that the improve- 
ment in the coal business can easily be 
noticed. All the mines are running on 
full time again and it is hoped that the 
present indications of returning prosper- 
ity will materialize into reality. The coal 
is here, plenty of it, and of good quality. 
What we want is some one to burn it 
as fast as we can produce it. 


On the Mesabi range the plan most in 
favor is to operate the mines on the open- 
pit plan wherever possible. The greatest 
depth so far stripped to the orebody is 109 
ft. The rule now adopted is that it will 
pay to strip a cubic foot of overburden for 
every ton of iron ore proved. 
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Coal Mining as an Investment 





By H. M. CHANCE* 





The present annual output of bitumin- 
ous coal in the United States is, in round 
numbers, nearly 400,000,000 tons, and the 
profit available for distribution in interest 
and dividends approximates $60,000,000. 
If the ratio of increase in output for the 
last 50 years be maintained during the 
next decade, the consumption in the year 
1919 will approximate 800,000,000 tons, 
The increase in mine capacity to meet this 
demand will require during the interven- 
ing period, an investment in plant and 
equipment alone, of more than $400,000,- 
ooo. Increased profits of about $60,000,- 
000 annually should be available for in- 
terest and dividends on the cost of lands, 
plants and improvements necessary to pro- 
duce this increased tonnage. 

Food, clothing and shelter are but 
slightly more important to mankind than 
fuel, for fuel is essential to the arts upon 
which civilization is founded. It is re- 
quired in large quantities in all thickly 
settled regions. So far as we know, coal 
lands constitute the only reliable source of 
supply. To furnish the fuel demanded by 
present civilization is beyond the possi- 
bilities of timber culture. Oil and gas 
fields, although locally important, are 
usually depleted, if not entirely exhausted, 
in a few years. 

As wheat, or any other food, is valu- 
able because it will sustain life, so coal is 
valuable because it will produce warmth 
to protect in winter, power to operate 
machinery (to do work) and heat for me- 
tallurgical and other industrial uses’ It 
therefore has a certain intrinsic value that 
must always be recognized. 

As the value of coal does not depend 
upon special uses, or upon demands sub- 
ject to wide fluctuation, such as may af- 
fect other products (e.g. silver) not neces- 
sary to life, it is apparent that investments 
in coal lands or in coal-mining enterprises 
possess important elements tending to ste- 
bility and safety. 


CoaL INVESTMENTS ARE REGARDED AS 
SPECULATIVE 


While for these reasons securities 
based upon coal lands and coal mines 
should take high rank as investments, as 
a matter of fact such securities are com- 
monly regarded as speculative or semi- 
speculative, and quite unsafe as invest- 
ments. No attempt will be made to refute 
this popular idea, for it is largely justi- 
fied by a long record of bankruptcies and 
reorganizations, followed by failures, 
foreclosures and in some cases by aban- 
donment, or by liquidation of the operat- 
ing corporations; but it may be useful to 
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show the cause of failure and to point out 
how projects which are unsafe or of 
doubtful safety may in advance be dis- 
tinguished from those that are safe. 

For several reasons, it is impossible to 
apply the conclusions here reached to se- 
curities based upon lands or mines located 
in the anthracite coalfields of Pennsyl- 
yania. Anthracite coal is a luxury—is a 
necessity neither of life nor of civiliza- 
tion. It is almost unknown in Contin- 
ental Europe, and is an unimportant and 
negligible factor in the fuel supply of 
Great Britain. Its markets, costs, profits 
and conditions surrounding the industry 
are totally distinct and differ radically 
from those of bituminous coal. The state- 
ments with which it is proposed to deal 
relate to the bituminous coal-trade and 
to mines producing bituminous coal— 
some of which produce coking coal, espe- 
cially adapted to metallurgical uses, some 
lignitic coal (mined principally in the 
West) of poor quality, but all of which 
produce coal useful for heating and power 
generation. 


CausEs RESPONSIBLE FOR FAILURE 

The causes responsible for the finan- 
cial failure of many coal-mining com- 
panies are usually apparent and in many 
cases could easily have been remedied or 
avoided. 

As in every decade for the last 50 years, 
the consumption of coal in this country 
has more than doubled, it is apparent that 
but few coal-mining failures can be at- 
tributed to lack of a market, for in the 
last ten years, the consumption has in- 
creased at the rate of about twenty-two 
million tons per annum, and new com- 
panies, properly managed and _ financed, 
should have obtained a sufficient portion 
of this increased business without destruc- 
tive competition with older corporations, 
and without encroaching upon the estab- 
lished trade of such corporations. 

Perhaps the most frequent cause of 
failure of new mining enterprises, is such 
deficiency in the quality of the coal as ren- 
ders it salable only at the lower range of 
market prices. Next in frequency is de- 
ficiency in the thickness of the coal bed, or 
the presence of other conditions unfavor- 
able to low mining costs. 

Possibly poor management should be 
named as the cause of failure next in 
frequency, but it is quite possible that 
over-capitalization, involving fixed charges 
larger than the earning capacity, is re- 
sponsible for a larger number of failures 
than those due to inefficient management. 


Factors EssENTIAL To SUCCESS 


To be successful, that is to be profit- 
able, a coal mine must produce coal at 
least equal in quality to the average prod- 
uct of the district in which it is located. 
and the coalbed must have such thickness 
and mining conditions as will insure its 
Operation at a cost-per-ton not higher 


than the average cost of mining in that 
district; if the coal he deficient in qual- 
ity or more expensive to work, then such 
condition must, be, offset by. some advan- 
tage of corresponding value. 

If these requirements be satisfied, it is 
further necessary to so finance the opera- 
tion that the fixed charges (bond inter- 
est) shall be but a fractional part, say not 
more than one-half, of the estimated aver- 
age profit. Experience has amply shown 
that if the fixed charges be greater than 
one-half the average profit, default on 
bond interest and foreclosure or reorgan- 
ization are tolerably sure to follow any 
general business depression. 

In the development of any coal district 
it should be remembered that coal beds 
of second grade, either as to thickness or 
quality, cannot profitably be worked in 
competition with those of the first grade; 
and the development of such coals should 
be deferred until those of the first grade 
are exhausted or nearly exhausted. 

In coal-mining flotations, the profit of 
the promoter is usually confined to the 
sale of the land upon which the com- 
pany is to operate, for as a rule pro- 
moters derive little or no profit from the 
funds raised for plant, improvements or 
working capital. Hence, the promoter is 
tempted to select the relatively cheaper 
lands (for upon these the profit per acre 
may be made a larger percentage of the 
whole investment than would be possible 
if higher-priced lands be bought) and to 
have a large portion of the subscribed 
capital expended in the purchase of land, 
leaving but a small portion for plant and 
improvements. 

Even if the lands contain good coal that 
can be mined at low cost, an operation so 
financed is badly handicapped from the 
outset, for the investment in plant and im- 
provements being relatively small as com- 
pared with that invested in land, the ca- 
pacity will be relatively small as compared 
with the capitalization of other compa- 
nies having a larger portion of the total 
investment expended in plant and devel- 
opment work, and the profits will there- 


fore be relatively smaller. If the cash cap- 


ital has been secured by an issue of bonds, 
or other interest-bearing security, the 
profits may not he sufficient to ‘pay such 
interest. 

Plausible reasons are advanced for the 
purchase of a large acreage—long life, 
profits from enhancement in value of 
lands, etc.—and these are used to satisfy 
the investor that the bonds are well 
secured and safe from investment stand- 
point. No argument could be more falla- 
cious, for the investor should not look for 
a great margin of intrinsic value as secur- 
ity, but for the assurance that the interest 
will be paid promptly and the principal 
will be returned at the maturity of the 
hond, The investor in bonds does not 
want to be forced to foreclose, for by 
such procedure he becomes the owner or 
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operator, a position. he is not anxious to 
assume, naturally preferring that others 
familiar with the business should operate 
the property. 


An ACREAGE TO LAST 20 OR 25 YEARS 

The earning of interest and repayment 
of the principal can best be secured by an 
acreage sufficient only to maintain the 
output of an operation for 20 or 25 years, 
with an investment in plant and in im- 
provements sufficient to produce an an- 
nual output which will exhaust the pro- 
perty within that period. 

The average profit in bituminous coal 
mining is small, and under present econo- 
mic conditions but few companies canearn 
enough to pay interest on the cost of suffi- 
cient coal territory to insure a life of 50 
or 100 years. Exceptions to this rule are 
found in corporations that have acquired 
large acreages at a very low cost, but the 
statement is undoubtedly true of opera- 
tions inaugurated in developed coal dis- 
tricts where a “coal land price” must be 
paid for the property. 

For an example, let us assume coal 
lands purchased in a developed ‘district 
to cost $100 per acre, that the land con- 
tains 5000 mineable tons per acre, and 
sufficient acres are to be purchased to 
secure a supply for 100 years. For each 
ton of yearly output, ground containing 
100 tons of coal must be purchased, equal 
to 1/50 of an acre, at a cost of $2, and 
there must be invested about $1 in plant 
and improvements for each ton of yearly 
output, making a capital investment of 
$3 per ton of yearly output. The in- 
terest on this sum at 5 per cent.is 15c.and 
at 6 per cent. is 18c., both of which are 
in excess of the average profit in most 
soft-coal mining districts. If this interest 
is inade a fixed charge, default is almost 
inevitable during the first period of busi- 
ness development 

If sufficient lands be bought to provide 
a supply that would be exhausted in 25 
years, the entire investment will be re- 
duced to $1.50 per ton of output and te 
interest charges at 5 per cent. and 6 per 
cent., respectively, will be but 714 and 9c. 
per ton, both of which figures are con- 
siderably below the average coal-mining 
profits. To render the bonds of such a 
corporation safe and desirable as invest- 
ments and to market them at par as a 
5 per cent. issue, the capital so secured 
might be limited to $1 per ton of out- 
put, which would create a fixed charge 
of but 5c. per ton of output; the remain- 
der of the capital being represented by 
preferred or common stock, or by both— 
a portion of the common stock being 
given as a bonus to subscribers to the 
bonds to facilitate the flotation of the issue 
at par. 


CoAL-MINING PRoFIts 


The public is not well informed as to 
coal-mining profits. Grossly exaggerated 
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ideas of the profits of the industry are 
held by those otherwise well informed. 
The average profit in mining coal is small. 
The term “profit” as here used may be 
defined as the sum remaining, after de- 
ducting from the net price (less cost of 
selling) received for the coal, the cost of 
mining (including repairs, renewals, amor- 
tization of the investment in plant and im- 
provements, supplies, materials, labor, ac- 
cident fund, taxes, administrative ex- 
penses), and a charge to cover exhaustion 
of land. It is, of course, evident that the 
profit will vary widely in the same field 
and even at mines working the same bed, 
from differences in markets, in market 
prices, in management, in thickness, in 
quality, in mining conditions (depth, 
water, gas, faults, etc.), and in daily out- 
put, and for this reason the figures here 
given may not be applicable to any parti- 
cular property. 

By summarizing the results of expe- 
rience in the principal districts of the 
United States, it is possible to give a 
general idea of the average profits of the 
industry, which may be useful as a guide 
to the investor. Approximate averages 
for the last 10 or 12 years may be stated 
thus: 

In the Pittsburg region the average 
profit per ton in mining gas and steam 
coals does not exceed 25c. In Pennsyl- 
vania steam and coking coals (excluding 
Connellsville). the average profit does 
not exceed 18c. In Pennsylvania (second- 
grade steam), Ohio, Maryland and West 
Virginia, the average. profit does not ex- 
ceed 15c. In West Virginia (second- 
grade coals), Eastern Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Alabama, the average profit does 
not exceed 13c. In Western Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Missouri, the 
average profit does not exceed 12c. In the 
Rocky Mountain regions, the average 
profits may be taken as between 15 and 
goc. These figures represent the average 
maximum profits available for interest on 
cost of lands, plant, improvements and 
working capital, or in other words, avail- 
able for interest and dividends on the 
whole investment. 

For nearly two years the coal trade has, 
in the parlance of soft-coal salesmen, been 
“dull to bad’’: prices have been low and 
profits small, and holders of coal-mining 
securities are pondering conditions and 
wondering whether there is real cause for 
‘alarm. To reassure those so interested it 
may confidently be asserted that if any 
property and the methods of financing the 
corporation owning it will bear scrutiny 
of the kind already indicated, the bonds 
secured upon it may be considered as un- 
derwritten by the prosperity and growth 
of the United States and by the necessities 
of its people. 

When a coal company has demonstrated 
its inability to meet its fixed charges, or 
to operate at a profit closely approxi- 
mating such charges, and reorganization 
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appears inevitable, the true cause or causes 
of failure should be determined before 
proceeding to reorganization. Security 
holders too often regard the reorganiza- 
tion of coal companies as similar to that 
of railroads and manufacturing corpora- 
tions. The rehabilitation of a coal com- 
pany is, however, a very different problem. 
In many cases liquidation, involving sale 
of property and distribution of assets 
is the only rational course. Reorganiza- 
tions involving increased fixed charges 
are usually followed by subsequent de- 
fault. In some cases reorganization may 
be avoided by a change in management 
with perhaps some improvements in equip- 
ment, or the addition of labor-saving ap- 
pliances, accompanied by the consent of 
bond holders to defer the payment of the 
coupons for a short period. 

When conditions adverse to profitable 
operation exist, such as inferior quality of 
the output, or incurable underground con- 
ditions tending to high mining cost, it is 
futile to attempt to offset these by any 
readjustment or rearrangement of .the in- 
vested capital. If, however, high mining 
cost be due to small or irregular output, 
to lack of labor-saving appliances, to de- 
fective or deficient equipment, or to in- 
efficient or wasteful management, or if 
the unsatisfactory quality of the output 
be due to careless or inadequate prepa- 
ration of the coal, the outlook is reassur- 
ing, for these are remediable defects and 
may often be rectified without resorting 
to financial reorganization. 

No more inviting field for profitable in- 
vestment can be conceived than that pre- 
sented by the bituminous coal-mining in- 
dustry at the present time. Coal lands, 
coal mines, and coal-mining securities in 
many districts, especially in the centrally 
located coalfields, have declined to prices 
far below their true worth, and present 
to the discriminating investor opportuni- 
ties such as can be found but once or 
or twice in a generation. 

While the present article is not intended 
to cover a discussion of the investment 
possibilities of coal lands operated by 
leasing to individuals or corporations, nor 
of the securities of mining companies oper- 
ating lands held under leasehold, it would 
be unsatisfactory to dismiss the subject 
without stating that some of the most at- 
tractive and safest investments in coal and 
coal mining belong to these two classes. 


A Recent Decision on a Nevada 
“Wildcat’’ Promotion 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





During the early days when the ex- 
citement of the goldfields of southern 
Nevada first attracted the attention of 
the investing public, many “one man” 
companies were organized. Gradually as 
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stockholders got together they began in- 
vestigations to ascertain in what condi- 
tion their investments were, and in many 
cases they found a bad state of affairs. 

The case of Henry Weber vs. Vulture 
Mining Company has just been tried be- 
fore Theron Stevens, one of the ablest 
jurists in the State, and stockholders in 
general, who have invested in Nevada 
mines, may feel assured, from the follow- 
ing decision, that their interests will be 
protected by the strong arm of the law. 
In summing up the case Judge Stevens 
said: “Henry Weber organized a com- 
pany, appointed his own directorate and 
gave each one share of stock; he adopted 
by-laws, which provide that no indebt- 
edness shall be created against the com- 
pany, except by an order of the board 
of directors. 

“It is claimed, and the evidence shows, 
that there was no meeting, nor vote of the 
directors authorizing Mr. Weber to sell 
any of the treasury stock. There does 
not seem to have been any meeting 
authorizing him to do anything. 

“From the time of the organization of 
the company, Mr. Weber assumed full 
charge and control of all the company’s 
affairs; appointed a general manager; di- 
rected him what to do; commenced the 
sale of stock. He made no report of his 
acts to the company, but used up all of 
its funds; he paid $15,000 for development 
from the company’s treasury ; he then, with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the board 
of directors, incurred an _ indebtedness 
against the company of practically $20,000, 
which he paid personally; and it is fair 
to presume that he paid this indebtedness 
from the proceeds of the sale of stock of 
the company. 

“He now asks judgment of this court 
for the amount of the unauthorized ex- 
penditures, upon which an_ execution 
would be awarded and the property of the 
company sold. Mr. Weber would then 
have the original property with its ma- 
chinery and equipment, nicely developed, 
and in shape for a workable and produc- 
ing mine. 

“Courts were not organized for the 
purpose of assisting such a palpable fraud. 
The credit of the mining interests of Ne- 
vada has already suffered too much by 
wildcat mining schemes and the unlawful 
manipulations of some of its mining cor- 
porations, and should it become known 
that the courts would lend their aid to 
further transactions of the kind shown 
by the evidence in this case, we could 
hope for no further assistance from in- 
vestors to develop the great resources of 
this State, and the court itself would be 
a shame and a disgrace upon the fair 
name of this great and growing State. I 
cannot, in conscience, do otherwise than 
find for the defendant, and that judgment 
be entered in its favor for its costs, and 
it is ordered ‘that judgment be entered 
accordingly.” 
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Handling Miners under the Wage 
System 





By W. L. FLeminc* 


In metal mines, especially those work- 
ing veins in which the shoots of ore are 
irregular in all dimensions and the ore 
cannot be accurately distinguished from 
the waste by eye, it is generally imprac- 
ticable to work men on any basis other 
than by daily wage. Piece work and ton- 
nage or footage systems may be used 
in barren ground in these mines but they 
are not adaptable to work in the ore. 
When a greater or less amount of waste 
must necessarily be mixed with the clean 
ore in mining, any system that puts a 
premium on quantity of material broken 
will necessarily tend toward the delivery 
of that quantity with no thought as to 
the quality of the product. 

Veins or other deposits of workable 
width carrying ore of uniform metallic 
contents between well defined boundaries 
or walls, such as coal, iron, and some 
metalliferous veins of true fissure type, 
may. be worked by contract and this sys- 
tem is most satisfactory where it can 
be employed. The usual contracts in 
metal mining are for dead work, shafts, 
crosscuts, etc., where uniformity of con- 
ditions may be expected. A contract 
should never be given for rock work un- 
less the contractor furnishes his own sup- 
plies and assumes responsibility for ma- 
chine breakages and repairs. It is a com- 
mon custom to let a contract for a drive, 
the contract figure to cover the labor 
alone, and all powder, candles, etc., to 
be furnished by the mining company. The 
contrast between the amount of powder a 
man can stuff into a hole when he does 
not have to pay for it and the amount 
he uses to break his ground when the 
expense comes upon himself is truly won- 
derful. 

The intention of this article.is primari- 
ly to deal with the handling of men un- 
der the wage system, for in spite of its 
almost universal use it is surprising 
to note the many methods of mishandling 
a crew of men underground, and a few 
notes from experience gained both as a 
miner and superintendent may not be out 
of place. So much depends upon the per- 
sonality, both of the superintendent and 
of the crew employed, that no hard and 
fast rules can be laid down to cover all 
cases, but there are certain points which 
are always te be considered when working 
out a scheme to increase or preserve the 
efficiency of a working force. 

A mine superintendent must first study 
the particular conditions under which his 
work is to be carried on. Altitude, cli- 
mate, health, availability of trained 


*Mining engineer, Room 717, 93 Nassau 
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workers, hours of work, wage scale, na- 
tionality of men, living accommodations ; 
all have their bearing upon his problem. 


MATERIAL GomMForT OF MEN 

First of all comes the material comfort 
of the workmen. If the mine is in or 
near a town, the men live in their own 
homes or in hotels or: boarding houses, 
and the mine has no responsibility in the 
matter. If, however, the mine is isolated, 
it is a wise superintendent who provides 
good living accommodations for his crew. 
Miners are as a rule an intelligent class 
of men and they appreciate comfortable 
living. Give it to them. Clean bunk 
houses, clean and comfortable beds, well 
cooked and abundant food, a room with 
real chairs to sit on; these make a man 
want to stay on the property rather than 
“get a travelling stake and hit the road,” 
and he will exert himself to stay. A 
mine boarding house should never make 
a profit. If it pays its own expenses it 
is doing well. If there is a profit, add 
to the menu, it pays. A change room 
where the men coming off shift can hang 
their working clothes to dry will pay 
large dividends in health and contentment 
on the small outlay required. Do not 
tolerate the scattering of refuse from 
dinner buckets in or around the mine or 
buildings. 

Put men in a vermin-ridden bunk house, 
give them carelessly prepared food, let 
them go to the mine through heaps of 
scrap iron and junk, walk them through 
drifts that are half filled with spilled rock 
and scraps of timber, let them see an un- 
tidy office and believe the superintendent 
is worried about something; then no pow- 
er of heaven or earth will get more than 
half-hearted efforts out of the best crew 
that ever lived. 


CLAsses OF WORKMEN AND SUPERVISION 
BY Bosses 


Different nationalities represent their 
own idiosyncrasies. Study your crew 
and experiment with different. methods 
of arranging the working gangs. . Do 
not condemn a gang -or individual be- 
cause of poor results on a certain piece 
of work or under certain conditions. A 
poor driller in hard quartz may be a most 
valuable man in soft ground requiring 
careful handling and close timbering, and 
a hard-rock man may be, and. frequently 
is, worthless in soft ground. Any na- 
tionality will furnish labor for mucking 
and tramming and a low class of men 
is better for this work unless the ranks 
of the miners have to be recruited from 
them A simple tagging system will keep 
track of each trammer’s work and the 
high wages paid will drive an ignorant 
man to his utmost to hold his job. ‘When 
these men are working in gangs they will 
require a sub-boss to direct them or they 
will interfere with one another and lose 
much: time. 
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Among the miners, as opposed to com- 
mon laborers as muckers and trammers, 
sub-bosses, or “straw” or “jigger” bosses 
as they are called, are not relished by 
the more intelligent workmen, among 
whom are usually Americans, Irish, Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, and many 
Swedes, and with these men a petty boss 
will do more harm than good. But 
low grades of men, and all the Latin 
races, practically require direct and con- 
tinuous supervision. For example, Ital- 
ian miners are rarely able to exercise 
their own judgment in their work. Their 
holes are not pointed so as to give the 
best results, timbers are not used to best 
advantage, and any unusual condition of 
affairs requires a long and wordy argu- 
ment to settle upon a course of action. 
And yet they may all be conscientious 
and hard working fellows. A good miner 
of another nationality working in a 
stope with a gang like that and acting as 
foreman of the stope, will take the re- 
sponsibility from the men and show an 
increase in efficiency of work and quality 
of output that is gratifying. Such a job 
is welcomed at 50c. additional to the daily 
wage and as an opportunity to qualify for 
a shift-boss position. ites 

Muckers and trammers are usually of 
the least intelligent class in any section 
of the country. In all cases have tram- 
mers mark each car with a tag which 
should show the kind of rock (whether 
ore or waste), and an indication of the 
labor necessary to get that car to its 
destination. The tag should show ‘the 
name of the stope or drift from which 
the car was taken and whether loaded 
from a chute or shoveled from a‘ plat 
or rough bottom. Use sub-bosses. They 
will justify their’ hire’ even with a gang 
of only four or five men. The sub-boss 
may attend to loading the cars from the 
chutes, keep thé chutes. open and running 
free, take out and dispose of large bould- 
ers and debris, direct the muckers above, 
and see that the track. if kept clean and 
wpen and in repair (the. average “Dago” 
trammer will push his car over a dirty 
track all day rather than clean it off, 
or at best will merely scrape away bare- 
ly the width of the car wheels to allow 
a passage). ‘Have a sub-boss understand 
that he is to supply the brains for the 
other man’s muscle. Otherwise a man un- 
used to authority is likely to be found 
trying to get results from a gang by 
working like a trojan himself while his 
subordinates stand around and watch the 


. performance and hand him tools. 


With an abundance of experienced men 
always available, it is not necessary to 
make any’ provision for recruiting the 
ranks of the -skilled miners from the 
laboring crews: ‘But many mines are lo- 
cated out of the beaten path of the wan- 
dering miner and although some experi- 
enced men would apply for work at the 
North Pole if there were a mine there, 
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yet-the chances are none would happen 
alefig when wanted and it is embarrass- 
fig pot to be able to discharge a man 
when he deserves it, on account of inabil- 
ity to fill his place. In this case always 
have one or more of the muckers (chosen 
by service or intelligence), devote a cer- 
tain amount of time each day to helping 
a machine man or on the timber gang, 
let him learn to use a hammer by drill- 
ing plugs in boulders, and when a chance 
occurs to advance him, put him with an 
experienced man. But be careful in 
choosing the men for such apprenticeship. 
Never try to make a miner out of a man 
who cannot use and depend upon his own 
judgment. It takes judgment to handle 
ground and explosives and a miner who 
depends on rule of thumb is apt to be- 
come demoralized at a critical time and 
allow or precipitate an accident that is 
easily avoidable. 


Use or SuHirt Bosses 


The foreman or shift boss cannot do 
more than visit each man or gang of men 
twice each shift and frequently only once 
if he has much territory to cover. Then 
he gives his orders and leaves the men 
to carry them out as best they can. It 
is an excellent practice to cause the 
bosses to make their rounds in a different 
order each time. Too frequently the boss 
may be expected at a certain spot at or 
near a regular hour and the incentive to 
work after the last visit has been made 
is very small. No definite amotnt of 
work can be demanded of any man at all 
times on account of changing conditions, 
and the miner may do only half his usual 
day’s work at frequent intervals with 
little fear of detection, especially if all 
the broken ground is not removed each 
shift. Every man has a tendency to taper 
off at some times and some men are 
always on the lookout for such an op- 
portunity. When there is always a pos- 
sibility «ad probability of being called to 
account before the powder is put into the 
holes, this temptation is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Low classes of men require to be kept 
in fear of the boss. Even if they do 
good work they must be constantly told 
to do more. They need to be driven. It 
is the only system they understand and 
the only one that will be successful. On 
the other hand, it is a mistake to try to 
drive and bulldoze the more intelligent 
men. As before mentioned they must be 
left alone practically all the time and 
when treated right they aim to accom- 
plish a good shift’s work. Under a bull- 
dozing boss they rapidly become indiffer- 
ent to everything and do the least possi- 
ble amount of work necessary to hold 
their job until they are ready to move te 
another camp. Under one of thése driv- 
ing bosses timbers too light to stand the 
strain were put in as heavier ones would 
have required too much time in handling. 
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One of these light timbers gave way later 
with fatal results. Treat your men as men 
working with you, and let them feel that 
the responsibility for the manner of work- 
ing rests with themselves. Do not hesi- 
tate to call a man’s attention to faults 
and still more do not neglect to give 
praise when it is deserved. It*is an ex- 
cellent plan to téll a man about once a 
week whether his work of the past week 
has been good or bad. If it has been 
well done, and he is told so, he will take 
new interest and work to receive a like 
commendation again. 


RIVALRY BETWEEN SHIFTS 


Rivalry should never be allowed to ex- 
ist between shift bosses working oppo- 
site each other. It may seem a good thing 
to pit one crew against the crew working 
the opposite shift but it does not work 
out that way. True, such rivalry will 
goad the bosses and through them the 
men to greater effort in the hope of beat- 
ing the other fellow, but it will also lead 
them to take advantage of a thousand 
and one opportunities for annoying and 
holding back the man to follow. The 
shift bosses overlook and encourage the 
breaking of rules to hasten matters ever 
so little; they go after the ore that is eas- 
iest to mine and leave muck in the way 
of the miners if it is hard to get out; 
they crowd the big stopes and neglect 
the smaller ones; take muck that is 
needed as a support for the men, thereby 
requiring the next man to lose time build- 
ing a staging; they make the other shift 
do as much of the dead work and tim- 
bering as possible; tools and machines are 
not taken care of, and in every way he 
can think of each boss tries to leave mat- 
ters in as bad shape for his partner as 
he can without causing comment from his 
superior. 


WorkING RULES 


Post all riffs conspicuously and see 
that they are*énforced. A man is not 
to blame for~violating a rule or cus- 
tom with which he is not acquainted. 
If the period of usefulness of a rule 
is past, erase it from the notices and 
particularly do not attempt to enforce 
a set of rules that were prepared for 
certain obsolete conditions. For  in- 
stance, a certain large mine forbade any 
miner, regardless of where working, to 
turn the air from his drill before 45 
min. before the time set for lighting 
the fuses. This was permissible with the 
old style of drills when six to eight holes 
were a good day’s drilling. Now, how- 
ever, they rigidly enforce the same rule 
when using ‘the stoping drills which will 
drill in many of their stopes from 16 
to 25 holes per shift: In the* time 
allowed, a man canitiot ‘load more than, 
say, 16 holes, and the” result is that he 
spreads out his ‘Work and drills only 
what he can handle in the allotted 
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time. Do not: forbid smoking in a non- 
gaseous mine. A miner will smoke and it 
is better that he smoke his pipe while 
working than go and sit where he can 
watch for the boss’s light during the op- 
eration. 

Some form of accident insurance is 
always advisable. Subscriptions for the 
relief of deserving cases are customary, 
but all lottery schemes, raffles, and sub- 
scriptions for presents to officers of the 
company and popular lodge members 
should be forbidden. 

In general remember that miners are 
men who have no permanent homes, or 
if they have, are accustomed to being 
away from them for long periods. They 
are ready to move at any time and for 
little or no reason. Aim to get your men 
used to your methods and avoid as far 
as possible the necessity of breaking in 
new men, Treat them as men, giving a 
pleasant greeting or commendation as it 
is deserved, and never allow them to see 
you any way but cheerful. Remember too, 
that men do better work when all the 
work about the property is going right. 
Make every man under you feel that “the 
boss is on the job,” and knows what 
is going on in every department. 


In the Gilpin county district, in Colo- 
rado, the breast of the Newhouse tunnel 
is now in about 20,000 ft., and is beginning 
to intersect some of the veins, the great 
network of which is shown by surface 
workings. Contrary to expectations, how- 
ever, but little water from the drowned- 
out workings of the early gold producers 
is being encountered, and it may be that 
most of them will have to be connected 
by laterals from the tunnel before this 
will be accomplished. It evidently is not 
going to drain off in the same way as ob- 
tains in Cripple Creek, where there ap- 
pears to be one water level for the entire 
distriet. There the water drains along the 
wall of the phonolite and basalt dikes 
and the shrinkage cracks and shear zones 
which really constitute the so-called veins, 
and % consequently a much more open 
country than the granites and porphyries 
of Quartz hill. 


According to a.statement given out by 
D. C. Jackling, the Utah Copper Com- 
pany is not considering an increase of 
its mill capacity at the present time. 
The mills at Garfield and Copperton are 
running at full capacity and treating 7000 
tons of ore daily. Mr. Jackling says that 
upon short notice they can increase the 
capacity in these two mills to 10,000 tons 
daily, whenever .the conditions of the 
metal market justify an increased produc- 
tion. While the mills cannot make so 
close a saving on the increased output, 
should copper move up above 18c., it 
might become advisable to increase the 
tonnage and profits. 
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Fair Lead for Saving Wear on 
Dredge Bow-line Cables 





The device here described (U. S. Pat- 
ent 906,802) is the invention of Eugene L. 
Horton, of Oroville, Cal., and has been 
several 


tried for about 18 months on 





FIG, I 





FIG. 3 
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bow lines is claimed through the use of 
this invention. 

In the accompanying illustration Fig. 1 
is a front elevation of the device, Fig. 2 
a plan of the same and Fig. 3 shows its 
attachment to a dredge. In Fig. 3 the 
dredge A: is moored for oscillation about 
the spud 2, and bow lines are run from 
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HORTON’S FAIR LEAD FOR DREDGES 


dredges working in the vicinity of Oro- 
ville, giving entire satisfaction. The in- 


ventor estimates that the cost of manu- 
facture of the appliance will be about $50 
and experience has shown that the only 
repairs necessitated are the replacement 


of the 7-in. rollers (10 in Fig. 1), about 
every 


six months. A_ great saving in 





the extension or ladder 3, around bank 
sheaves 5, and thence to the winding en- 
gine or drums 9 on the barge, passing 
through the fair leads 13 and the double 
deck pulleys 7. The pulleys and frame 
of the fair lead slide upon the rod 13, 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, thus taking up 
horizontal deflections of the bow line. 
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The fair lead may be used,,on banks 
from 2 to 30 ft. high and allows the 
dredge to swing for 200 ft. In taking up 
the vertical deflection of the bow lines, 
before they pass through the double detk 
pulleys, a great saving in wear on the 
lines is made. In this lies the chief ad- 
vantage of the invention. 


The Current Position of Silver 





Under date of July 31, Messrs. Pixley 
& Abell, London, write of the current po- 
sition of silver as follows: “In view of the 
importance which is being attached to the 
increased production of silver due to the 
Cobalt output, it may be interesting, to 
consider the general aspect of the market 
and how far this increased output is likely 
to be offset by an increase in consumption, 
leaving out of consideration the question 
of any decrease in production in other 
countries owing to low price. 

“Stocks in London amount roughly to 
£600,000, in India to £2,000,000, and in 
China to £3,000,000. These may be con- 
sidered ample, but as regards India it 
must be remembered that there is a ‘con- 
siderable short account being carried in 
London, probably not much less than the 
total of the stocks in India. Then as re- 
gards China, in addition to the £3,000,000 
being carried there, there is probably 
nearly as much again which is being car- 
ried in London. This must not be re- 
garded altogether as a bull position, being 
merely a cover against exchange, and, 
therefore, forms part of the Chinese 
stock. The silver is not necessarily for 
sale—indeed, under present conditions it 
may very likely be further increased. Low 
rates of interest make it profitable to 
carry the silver on this side, but at any 
moment the stock might be transferred to 
China, and if this were done, even to a 
moderate extent, the position of the bears 
would be far from comfortable. 

“Reports from India as to the monsoon 
are excellent, and if the August rains are 
satisfactory a larger up-country demand 
can safely be looked for. 

“Silver under 23%d. is undoubtedly at 
a low level, and a larger consumption can 
be looked for both from the trade and 
from countries which see the necessity for 
increasing their currency within meas- 
urable distance. Im view of the possi- 
bilities of the development of China and 
the growing need for putting their cur- 
rency in order, a demand for this pur- 
pose may come at any moment, and this 
might easily be anticipated by a country 
like America, where growing dissatisfac- 
tion is being expressed at the disad- 
vantages under which their export trade 
to China is conducted owing to the low 
rate of exchange.” 


All machinery at the Calumet &. Hecla 
mills, exclusive of the stamp heads, is now 
run by electric power. 
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Portuguese Mining Notes 





By C. L. Mayjor* 





The following notes refer to the Bar- 
rancos district, where a part of Portugal, 
east of the Guadiana river, projects into 
Spain. Barrancos is 30 miles from the 
railroad, at Moura. A well kept State 
road connects the two places. The cart 
roads leading off are often rough. 


ANCIENT ACTIVITY 


The district contains many small copper 
lodes, nearly all with old workings said 
to be Roman. In one instance the ancients 
worked a lode, with a flow of about 16,000 
gal. of water per day, to a depth of 100m. 
below the outcrop, and about 60m. below 
water level. It would be of interest to 
know the method of handling the water. 
Some old clay lamps and iron wedges 
were found in this mine. 

Iron and manganese also occur in the 
district, and some iron mines about 30 
miles away, across the Spanish frontier, 





PORTUGUESE SORTING ORE. MEN, WOMEN AND 


CHILDREN 


are being worked on a large scale. he 
ancients also smelted manganiferous iron 
ores, as slag dumps are in evidence. 


PRESENT OPERATIONS 


Recent operations have been confined to 
shipping high-grade copper ores concen- 
trated either by hand sorting, or by water, 
usually in hand jigs. The ores are chal- 
copyrite and chalcocite, usually occurring 
separately, often with a little tenorite 
(negrillo). The work is being carried on 
upon a limited scale, and more or less 
intermittently ; the local miners seek work 
in Spain in the pyrites mines, when there 
is no work near their homes. Miners 
and engine drivers are paid 62c.; brace- 
men, 35c.; and firemen, 28c. per 8-hour 
shift. Carpenters and blacksmiths receive 
62c.; laborers, 32c.; and women, for ore 
sorting, 18c. per day. Day work is usu- 
ally from 6 am. wotil 6 p.m. with two 
intervals of one hour each for meals, and 





*Dean Croft, 


Berkshire, England. 


ARE EMPLOYED 
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two of 15 minutes termed cigarro. The 
women use light hammers and wooden 
trays for classifying the ore, which when 
full they carry on their heads to the ore 
piles. Ore from % to 2% in. in size is 
sorted on tables after being washed. Men 
break up the big stones with sledges. 

Although local men make good engine 
drivers, carpenters, blacksmiths, etc., the 
low wages do not seem to make under- 
ground labor very cheap, even when by 
contract, sinking especially being very 
slow. At 100m. depth, working three 
shifts in ground of moderate hardness, the 
monthly advance was only 5m. in sink- 
ing, and about 1om. in driving, all be- 
ing with double-handed drilling. Prob- 
ably payment per centimeter drilled, under 
good supervision, would greatly cheapen 
mining. This is done in the Spanish mines 
across the frontier. Persons able to read 
or write are rare among the working 
classes. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The ore is taken to the railroad in two- 
wheeled carts. They are open at the back 


ORE CART. 


and front, and are usually drawn by two 
mules, taking 1100 kg. over the rough 
side tracks. Notwithstanding grades of 
I2 per cent. being common, most of the 
carts have no brakes. The driver sits on 
the floor, using a single rein for driving. 
The mules are coupled together in a yoke- 
like fashion, and when rushing a hill the 
driver runs forward along the pole be- 
tween the mules’ heads. A cart with har- 
ness costs about $60, and a pair of good 
mules about $220. 

For freighting ore 30 miles, about 8 of 
which are over a rough track, $3.52 is 
charged per metric ton. 

A cart with 2 mules and driver is hired 
for $1.23 per day for supplying water to 
boilers, etc., and the same animals worked 
continuously several months, keeping in 
good condition. Acorns form a portion 
of their diet. Wood fuel (evergreen oak) 
for firing costs $2.35 per metric ton, de- 
livered at the mine. 

The above mentioned carts are com- 
monly used for traveling, and as vehicles 
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with springs are hard to get, one is 
obliged to follow the custom of the coun- 
try. The carts are provided with white 
hoods, which are of doubtful advantage, 
except in the case of heavy rain or ex- 
cessive heat. The passenger sits on a small 
chair. After a few hours the stranger 
will appreciate the defects of the system. 
When ordering saddle animals, plenty of 
anticipation is necessary and in remote 
districts saddles are often difficult to pro- 
cure, as the natives, including men of 
fair standing, frequently travel on apare- 
jos (pack saddles). This applies also to 
parts of Spain. 

Away from the Spanish frontier Portu- 
guese only is spoken, and though the 
Portuguese generally understand Spanish, 
the converse does not apply. Although not 
indispensable, passports are often useful, 
especially when claiming letters, etc. 

Foreigners may make denouncements in 
Portugal at a cost of $1.76 (2000 reis), 12 
months being allowed for prospecting 
within a circle of 560m. radius for me- 
talliferous and phosphate mines, and 707 
for non-metalliferous mines. 





ALSO SHOWS STYLE OF CLIPPING MULES 


Money is reckoned in reis, the milrei 
(1000 reis) being taken here as equal 
to 88c. The Portuguese arroba_ con- 
tains 15 kg., and the league 5 km. A 
measure used is the palmo (22c.c.) di- 
vided into 8 pulgadas. Although the an- 
cients with slave labor worked some 
mines which would not pay now, new 
mines are still being opened in the Rio 
Tinto district, and especially with further 
transportation facilities, the same may 
take place in Portugal, where some large 
orebodies have been found in the past. 


In the Idaho Springs district, Colorado, 
the Seamann tunnel is now in 3500 ft., 
and is headed for James Peak, where 
it will emerge near the headwaters of the 
Frazer river, on the Moffat road, inter- 
secting en route the veins of the gold 
belt of Yankee Hill and other camps, at 
a depth of from 2000 to 4000 ft. This 
tunnel is being driven by the Temple En- 
gineering Company, of Denver, using 
Temple drills. 
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Transvaal Gold Mines 


The Transvaal continues to keep up an 
increase in its gold production; not quite 
in sO great a ratio as was shown last year, 
but still making considerable gains. In 
June the total output of gold was $12,- 
758,103, an increase of $434,318, or 3.5 
per cent, over June, 1908; for the half- 
year ended June 30 it was $75,169,721, a 
gain of $4,902,610, or 7 per cent., over the 
first half of last year. The present in- 
dications are that the production will re- 
main at about the present level during the 
second half of the year; indicating a total 
for 1909 of over $150,000,000, or approxi- 
mately, 35 per cent. of the world’s total. 
Since the early years of California produc- 
tion no such proportion has come from a 
single country; and never has so !arge a 
proportion been won from such a limited 
territory, since only a smal! section of 
the Transvaal itself is gold-bearing. 

The increase in production, this year as 
last, has come only in a minor degree from 
the newer deep-level mines, upon which so 
the future 
It has resulted largely from more 
intensive working and from the inclusion 
of lower grade ores in the tonnage milled. 
While this has reduced the average yield 
of the ores worked, it has largely helped 
to increase the total return. 


many calculations for 


are 
based. 


The Trans- 
vaal managers claim that the practice thus 
developed is profitable, and the figures of 
their reports seem to bear out their con- 
tention. 

What may be called the intermediate 
deep-level mines, or the first row of deep 
levels, are now well established as pro- 
ducers. The problem of the future seems 
to be whether the still deeper levels will 
make an adequate return on the great 
amount of capital which has been in- 
vested, and is still being invested, in the 
sinking of shafts and other preparatory 
work. The investment of such sums and 
the carrying of them over a period of 
four or five years before any return at 
all can be expected is a serious financial 
undertaking. 

The labor supply in the Transvaal at 
present is sufficient, notwithstanding the 
deportation of the Chinese laborers, which 
has progressed so far that only a few 
thousand remain. In another year the 
Chinaman will have ceased entirely to be 
an industrial factor in the country. The 


supply of Kafir labor is sufficient now, 
though there are some doubts as to the 
future. 
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The New England Coal Trade 


New England is a large consumer of 
coal and is, not a producer, nor in any way 
likely to be, for no coal operator takes 
seriously the promises that Rhode Island 
anthracite is to be made commercially 
Of 
course, many things are possible, and an 
age that sees aérial travel a fact cannot be 
too sceptical; but the Rhode Island coal 
proposition will not be accepted till sub- 
stantial proof is forthcoming. Meantime, 


available by a cheinical treatment. 


New England consumes about one-fourth 
of the total output of Pennsylvania an- 
thracite for its domestic supply and more 
than an equal quantity of bituminous coal 
for its factories and public utilities. This 
means that about 40,000,000 tons of coal, 
or more, must be delivered at New Eng- 
This 
constitutes a large and important traffic. 

New England is so sjtuated that a num- 
her of its more important cities and towns 
on its long coast line can be supplied by 
This supplied 
through the ports of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Hampton Roads, was 
for many vears carried entirely by sail- 


land points in the course of a year. 


water. 


trade, which is 


ing vessels. The introduction of steam 


colliers by the Reading company some 
20 years ago was not altogether a success. 
In recent years, however, fleets of large 
barges, towed by sea-going tugs, have 
made heavy inroads into the trade, though 
the coal-carrying schooner still maintains 
hold. The transportation is 
cheap, coal being taken from Philadelphia 


to Boston at a rate which—calculated by 


its water 


the land distance and not by water—is 
less than 0.25¢. per ton-mile; by the actual 
sailing route it is much less. 

For interior New England a large quan- 
tity of coal has always been carried by 
water as far as some of the coast points. 
and then by rail to its point of destination. 
This has been found cheaper, for the most 
part, although it involved two transfers, 
one at the tidewater port to which it comes 
from the mines, and the other at the port 
where it is again delivered to the railroad. 
This is a minor matter with anthracite, 
but is serious with bituminous coal, tend- 
ing to break it up and to give the con- 
sumer an undue quantity of slack. Then, 
too, in the busy season there are often 
vexatious delays in the unloading of ves- 
sels, when the receiving ports are crowded 
This has been 
especially the case at the ports on Long 


with coal-carrying craft. 
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Island sound, through which passes most 
of the coal for the busy factories of the 
Connecticut, Housatonic and Naugatuck 
valleys; where dock accommodations are 
coal-handling machinery 


limited, and 


often not of modern type. This gives rise 
not only to complaints, but to demurrage 
charges, and in busy times many vessel 
owners insist on the loading and discharg- 
ing clause in charters, which provides for 
extra pay for all over a reasonable time 
spent in port. 

There has always been a large quantity 
©f coal shipped by all-rail routes to interior 
the 


Hudson carrying much of its anthracite 


New England points, Delaware & 
to Albany and Rotterdam where it is de- 
livered to the Boston & Maine for dis- 
tribution; that road and the New York 
Central bringing also bituminous coal to 
the same points. To these has been added 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge line, since the 
control of that line passed to the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford company. 
This 
bituminous coal, since it has been put 
The 


now practically 


line brings both anthracite and 


in condition to carry heavy traffic. 
New Haven company 
controls the whole network of New Eng- 
land railroads, and it has encouraged the 
Lately, 


indeed, many interior towns have begun 


all-rail traffic in its own interest. 


to prefer the all-rail routes, finding com- 
pensation for a higher rate in the better 
condition in which soft coal is received 
without the double transfer which the 
water routes require. 

New England receives its bituminous 
The 
principal sources are the Clearfield region 


coal from a wide range of mines. 


in central Pennsylvania, the Cumberland 
in Maryland, the Pocahontas and New 
The West Vir- 
ginia competition there is active, as it is 


River in West Virginia. 


in the West; and promises to be still more 
aggressive if the Virginian railway car- 
ries out its plans for wide and cheap dis- 
tribution of coal to all points accessible 
Whether it will do as is 
whether 
steam colliers will do better than those 
The 


to make 


by water. 


threatened and its proposed 
used in the past, remains to be seen. 
prospect is enough, however, 
Clearfield and Westmoreland shippers un- 
easy. 

There has been some talk of larger im- 
portations of foreign coal into New Eng- 
land, in case the tariff.on coal is. reduced. 
It is not likely that ‘such importations will 


be large enough to disturb the trade in 
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any serious fashion. The supply of Nova 
Scotia coal is not sufficient to displace 
any considerable part of the coal supply 
now used, and its quality is not such as 
to help it to an aggressive competition. 
The anthracite taken for domestic use is, 
of course, without competition, and will 
remain in that position. 


Eastern Iron Ore Supplies 





It is probable that there will be a con- 
siderable increase this year in the demand 
for iron ore by furnaces in the East. In 
part this has already been provided for 
by greater activity in the local iron-min- 
ing industry, which has now been in evi- 
dence for over half the year. The mines 
of New Jersey, some of which are large 
producers—though they do not, of course, 
compare with such Mesabi mines as the 
the Hull-Rust or the 
Fayal—have been put in condition for a 
Lake 
Champlain and Hudson river districts in 


Mountain Iron, 


larger output. The mines in the 
New York are unusually busy, as are 
those in the Adirondack region. The 
smaller local operations in the Lehigh 
Valley and other districts in eastern Penn- 
sylvania are also active. 

In part the demand will be met by im- 
ported ores. The receipts of foreign iron 
ore for the first half of the year increased 
from. 333,798 tons in 1908 to 572,547 in 
1909, a gain of 71.5 per cent., and this is 
likely to be much bettered in the second 
half of the year. While the greater part 
of this ore comes from Cuba, imports 
from other sources aré@ already provided 
for. The Cleveland Jron Trade Review, a 
good authority in the trade, estimates that 
engagements for 1909 include “the selling 
of Spanish product in the neighborhood of 
300,000 tons, of Newfoundland about 200,- 
ooo tons and of lower Russian perhaps 
100,000 tons. Since these sales were made 
late last year, two Eastern interests have 
taken on about 135,000 tons of a high 
The Cuban ore 
the 
Pennsylvania, the Maryland and the Beth- 
Steel 


quantity is sold to outside furnaces. 


grade Swedish product.” 


brought in is taken largely by 


lehem fair 
The 


Cuban production, from all accounts, can 


companies, though a 


be greatly developed, and probably will 
be, as the ore is of excellent quality. 

The reduction of the duty on iron ore 
from 4oc, to I5c. per ton by the new 


tariff bill is not likely to make any ma- 
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terial difference in these imports. Al- 
ready the duty was less than the differ- 
ence between the low water freights and 
the rail rates on Lake Superior ores to 
most of the blast furnaces in Eastern ter- 
ritory. A number of them have used Lake 
ores as a part of their mixtures, but that 
use has been declining on account of the 
cost of procuring such orés at any fur- 
nace distant from a Lake port. It is not 
at all probable that Southern furnaces, 
with an abundant supply of ore within a 
few miles of easy transportation, will buy 
imported ore. 

Omitting 1908 as an exceptional year, 
the furnaces properly classed as Eastern 
made in 1907 about 14 per cent. of the 
pig iron in the country. The production 
this year bids fair to approach the figures 
of 1907 much more nearly than was the 
case in 1908, and the Eastern furnaces will 
supply their share. On this basis, it is 
fair to calculate that from 25 to 30 per 
cent. of their raw material will be foreign 
ores; and this is a conservative estimate. 
The balance will be local ores, with Lake 
ores forming only a small fraction of the 
total. 


Silver seems to have settled down to a 
point which does not vary far from 5Ic. in 
York, 234d. in 
Fluctuations year have 


and 
this 
great; the highest monthly average has 


New London. 


not been 


been 52.905c. in New York in May, and 
the .lowest 50.468c. in March, a total va- 
riation of 2.437c. The average for the 
seven months ended with July was 51.658c. 
The takings of silver in India have been 
less than last year; China has bought 
more, but its purchases have been partly 
balanced by resales, and the Chinese banks 
have adroitly managed both in such a way 
as to keep the market down. The pros- 
pect at present is for a better demand 


from India for the remainder of the year. 


The retirement of Frank A, Leach as 
director of the United States mint, to take 
charge of a private enterprise, is a matter 
of regret. Mr. Leach had been long con 
nected with the mint in various capacities, 
was thoroughly versed in its affairs, and 
had been a most satisfactory director. 
His successor, A. Platt Andrew, is well 
and favorably known as a student of 
economic and especially of currency ques- 


tions. 
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Utah Copper Company 





The executive committee has issued a 
statement for the quarter ending June 30, 
the substance of which is given below: . 

During the entire period, both the Gar- 
field and Copperton plants were operated at 
practically their full capacity, but the earn- 
ings predicted in the previous report were 
not realized, as the copper contents of the 
ore were lower for the first two months 
of the period than anticipated. The de- 
ficiency in the grade of the ore, as com- 
pared with the previous quarter, amounted 
to 4 lb. of copper per ton of ore, but as 
the result of milling a greater tonnage, 
the gross output of copper for the quarter 
was considerably greater than that of the 
previous quarter. 

The ore treated during the latter part 
of the second quarter was of an improved 
quality and the recovery at the mills cor- 
respondingly better, on account of a de- 
creased proportion of copper existing in 
oxidized form. The lower headings re- 
sulted from the necessity of moving a 
large block of low-grade ore that was en- 
countered in the extension of the lowest 
steam-shovel level. This particular block 
of ground had not been thoroughly de- 
veloped by underground workings, and 
when we came to remove it we found a 
great quantity of ore of a grade lower 
than we had reason to expect from the 
information gained from developments in 
surrounding territory. 


The gross output of copper contained in 
concentrates produced and shipped during 
the quarter 13.774.412 Ib. being 
greater than that of the previous quarter 
by slightly less than 1,677,000 Ib. The net 
profit from mining and milling operations 
for the quarter was $478,425; rents, etc., 
$4323: total net profit, $482,748. The 
average price of copper upon which the 
above earnings were based was 12.85c. per 
lb., as compared with 12.82c. for the pre- 
vious quarter. At the end of the second 
quarter copper sales had been made cov- 
ering all copper metal due for delivery up 
t» the early part of September. Notwith- 
standing the lower grade of ores handled 
during the quarter, the cost per pound 
was slightly less than in the quarter pre- 
vicus, being 9.192c. per Ib. for the net cop- 
per produced after deduction of smelter 
allowances. 


was 


Considering the results at the Garfield 
plant by themselves, the cost per pound 
was lower, being for the quarter 8.98c. 
For the month of June, the cost at the 
Garfield plant alone was 7.91c. The costs 
at the Copperton plant are uniformly 
higher than those at the Garfield plant, on 
account of its smaller capacity. Late in 
the month of June, some alterations were 
undertaken at Copperton that are still in 
progress. which will bring this plant to a 
condition more nearly similar to that of 
the Garfield plant as respects its efficiency. 
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The costs per ton at both mine and mill 
have been steadily decreased so that the 
milling cost at Garfield for the month of 
June, including its proper proportion of 
all general and fixed charges, was 54.25c. 
per ton. The direct mining cost, including 
only the expenses at the mine and applying 
to all ore mined during the month of 
June, was slightly in excess of 19c. per ton, 
this average including both underground 
and steam-shovel ore. The indirect ex- 
pense, including development and_ the 
proper charge made against each ton of 
steam-shovel ore for the retirement of 
prepaid stripping fund, amounted to 
slightly over 8c. per ton, bringing the total 
charges for mining up to nearly 28c. per 
ton, so that, considering the operation of 
the Garfield plant alone, the total cost of 
mining and milling was less than 82c. per 
ton, this figure not including the transpor- 
tation of ores. The average total cost of 
mining and milling at both plants for June 
was less than 86c. The relative percent- 
ages of steam-shovel and underground 
ore for the quarter under discussion were 
83.3 and 16.7 per cent. 

The average monthly movement of strip- 
ping for the quarter was 131,140 cu.yd.; 
the quantity moved during June was 1I51,- 
390 cu.yd. The average cost for stripping 
for the quarter was 34.24c. per cu.yd.; for 
the month of June only, 32.47c. The aver. 
age cost for the first quarter of this year 
Was 39.75c., On an average rate of move- 
ment of 95,000 cu.yd. per month. The 
physical condition of the mine is improv- 
ing rapidly toward a state which will en- 
able us to produce more nearly an average 
grade and. character of ore. The traus- 
portation of our ores for the quarter was, 
generally speaking. satisfactory, and the 
railroad company is continuig in its ap 
plication of betterments, which should be 
completed before the beginning of winter 
weather. 


Pig Iron Production in Canada 


The production of pig iron in Canada 
for the first half of 1909, as reported by 
the’ American Iron and Steel Association, 
was the largest ever reported in a similar 
period; it was greater than the make of 
any full year prior to 1905. The details 
of the production, as compared with the 
first half of 1908 are as follows: 








1908. 1909. Changes. 

Foundry and forge... 51,640 84,890 I. 33,250 
Bessemer pig......... 60,226 99,6389 I. 39,414 
pS eee 195,209 165,112 D. 30,097 
Re ee ee 307,074 349,641 I. 42,567 


The total increase this year was 13.9 
per cent. Of the iron made in 1909 there 
were 247,482 tons made with coke or 
bituminous coal as fuel, and 2159 tons with 
charcoal. The coke iron includes a small 
quantity of ferrosilicon made in the elec- 
tric furnace. The total production for 
four vears past has been, in long tons: 
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First Half. SecondHalf. Year. 
Pian. dpinantng mie 282,010 259,947 541,957 
Es Ca tek co acne 270,100 311,046 581,146 
» eT eee 307,074 256,598 563,672 
Bee ete cle dsas pT eee ere wade 


This year there was a decrease in basic 
iron and a gain in bessemer pig. The 
proportion of basic to the total was 47.2 
per cent., and of bessemer, 28.5; against 
63.5 and 19.6 per cent., respectively, last 
year. 

On June 30, 1909, Canada had 16 com- 
pleted blast furnaces, of which 10 were in 
blast and six were idle. Of this total 12 
were equipped to use coke and four to 
use charcoal. In addition one coke fur- 
nace was being built. Two coke furnaces 
were partly erected on the same date, the 
construction of which is indefinitely sus- 
pended. Work on one of these furnaces 
is to be resumed in August. One coke 
furnace was also projected, work upon 
which is to be started this fall. 

During the first half of 1909 the total 
number of furnaces in Canada actually in 
blast for the whole or a part of the period 
was 12. The number idle during the 
whole period was four furnaces. 





The Canadian Cement Combine 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


J. S. Irvin, managing director of the 
International Portland Cement Company, 
of Ottawa, Canada, announces that the 
merger of the leading cement companies 
of Canada has been completed, with the 
exception of a few legal formalities. The 
new company, a charter for which has 
been applied for, will be styled the 
Canadian Consolidated Cement Company, 
and will be capitalizéd at $30,000,000, in 
place of $25,000,000, as previously stated. 
Of this, $11,000,000 will be in 7 per cent. 
preferred stock and $19,000,000 in com- 
mon stock. There will also be a bond 
issue of $5,000,000, bearing 5 
interest. 


per cent. 
The new company will include 
at least 12 plants, controlling fully two- 
thirds of the present output of Canada. 


= 
Mineral Production of Colombia 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The total mineral production of Colom- 
bia for 1908 has an estimated value of 
$7,088,000, gold or United States currency. 
This total is made up as follows: - Gold, 
$4,044,000; silver, $1,806,000; emeralds. 
$858,000; salt rock, $380,000. No platinum 
is reported. The estimate is considered 
a conservative one. 





The coal mines which supply the Han- 
yang iron works in China are at Vingh- 
tsiang on a navigable branch of the Yang 
tse-kiang river. 
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Views, Suggestions and Experiences of Readers 


Comments on Questions Arising in Technical Practice and 
Debatable Points Suggested by Articles in the Journal 





CORRESPONDENCE AND _ DISCUSSION 


Patenting Miniag Claims - 





In the JouRNAL of June 5, 1909, page 
1146, I have noticed an article entitled 
“Patenting Mining Claims,” by Dwight E. 
Woodbridge, of Duluth, Minn., dated May 
17, 1909; and, as Mr. Woodbridge, without 
mentioning names, refers to a_ recent 
chief of field division in the district em- 
bracing Arizona, and as I have been chief 
of the field division having jurisdiction of 
Arizona for almost four years, it is very 
evident he is referring to me. Therefore, 
I have the honor to request that, if pos- 
sible, space be allowed me in the next 
number of the JourNAL to reply to the 
article—in so far as it refers especially to 
the work of my office in this district—in 
an attempt to correct what I claim are, at 
least, erroneous statements and _ ideas 
about the system or practice of the land 
office in the investigation, through the 
field divisions, of mining claims, as well 
as in the construction of the mining laws. 

As to the method or system of handling 
mineral applications and _ investigating 
them, Mr. Woodbridge states: “When an 
application for patent is filed in the local 
land office, steps are taken at once to 
have it examined and reported upon by 
an inspector. If within a forest reserve, 
inspection is made by a forest supervisor, 
or by some one acting under his direction, 
and if not in a national forest, it is ex- 
zmined by an inspector sent by the chief 
of the field division.” From this state- 
ment, the reader would understand that 
every application for patent under the 
mining laws is examined into and re- 
ported upon under the direction of the 
chief of field division, while such is not 
the fact; for, as in cases of applications 
to submit final proof under the home- 
stead or desert land laws, i# is the policy 
of the land office tc have only those ap- 
plications for patent or final proof ex- 
amined into and reported upon where 
there is a complaint against the individual 
application, or there is information in the 
office of the field division that warrants 
an investigation relative to the bonafides 
or validity of same. 

There is no distinction between the 
niethods of action on mineral applications 
and homestead or desert land final proof 
applications by the land office or the field 
divisions thereof. Furthermore, while the 
homestead and desert land entrymen have 
to meet the- requirements of the respective 
laws within certain periods and submit 
proof thereon, the mining man, under his 
lecation, has no limit to the time within 


which he may make application for pat- 
ent; and it is not the policy of the land 
office to attack a mineral location unless 
there is apparent fraud in attempting to 
acquire the land for its timber or other 
purposes foreign to mining. I do not re- 
call but two cases in my office where I 
have attacked mineral locations and those 
are where land is being used for townsite 
purposes only. 

But, as stated by Mr. Woodbridge him- 
self, the United States lode mining laws, 
as embraced in the federal statutes gov- 
erning the subject, provide for the “loca- 
tion of mining claims upon veins or lodes 
or quartz or other rock in place, bearing 
gold, silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, copper, or 
other valuable deposits,” and that “no lo- 
cation of a mining claim shall be made 
until the discovery of a vein or lode with- 
in the limits of the claim located.” And, 
under the statutes of the Territory of 
Arizona, it is provided that the locator of 
a mining claim must, within a certain time 
from the date of the location, “sink a dis- 
covery shaft in the claim a depth of at least 
10 ft. from the lowest part of the rim of 
the shaft at the surface, and deeper if 
necessary, until there is disclosed in the 
shaft mineral in place.” 

And, to me, | confess, the requirements 
in the above mentioned statutes of the 
United States and of the Territory mean 
just what they say, under any construction 
of the law (whether called liberal or not), 
the discovery of inineral in place on the 
land in controversy and not in the im- 
agination of the mineral claimant or com- 
pany’s agent. And I have yet to find any 
decision of the court which relieves the 
ciaimant, when his entry is involved, from 
establishing the discovery of mineral re- 
quired by the statutes at time of entry. 

Mr. Woodbridge admits that if an un- 
tavorable report is made on a mineral ap- 
plication or entry (and it is the same as 
to any entry under any of the land laws), 
the claimant is given due opportunity 
tc answer and to have a hearing where 
the issues may be tried; and I will add 
that, in such hearings, the burden of proof 
of establishing the charges against the 
claim or entry is voluntarily assumed by 
the Government; and the chief of field di- 
vision, or an agent, only endeavors to 
bring out the facts, whether they are in 
favor or against the Government or the 
entryman; and I deny that he acts in di- 
rect opposition to the claimant, as alleged. 
though he is there to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interests. 

The that the mineral 


article admits 





claimant must show a valuable ‘discovery 
of mineral, when attacked by an agricul- 
tural or townsite claimant, or some other’ 
applicant who seeks to have the land re- 
moved from the operation of the mining 
laws, but intimates that the Government, 
itself, through the department or officer 
responsible for the proper administration 
of the public land laws, has no right to 
call into question the good faith of the 
entryman or the bonafides or sufficiency of 
the location and discovery. On the other 
hand, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that it is the duty of the 
Government, through its proper officers, 
in disposing of its mineral and other 
lands, to see that they are properly dis- 
posed of in accordance with the existing 
laws passed by Congress and for the bene- 
fit of all the people, and that the Govern- 
ment should not be regarded as occupying 
the attitude of a mere seller of real es- 
tate for its market value; that “it is not 
to be presumed that the small price per 
acre required from those desiring to ob 

tain title to such lands had any influence 
in determining the policy to be adopted in 
opening them to entry. They were held 
in trust for all the people; and in making 
regulations for disposing of them Con- 
gress took no thought of their pecuniary 
value.” This opinion is in contradiction 
to the argument some of the involved 
parties make to me—that they had ac- 
quired the land, alleged to be mineral, un- 
der the most expensive law (lode) and 
had paid the highest price for the lands— 
seeming to indicate that, therefore, their 
good faith should not be questioned. 





Referring to Mr. Woodbridge’s state- 
ment as to the Gardner claim or shaft, 
wherein he alleges that a chief of field 
division was recently taken over the sur- 
face thereof and that, there being no trace 
of mineral-bearing lode in place on the 
surface, the chief of field division (evi- 
dently referring to me, as before stated) 
remarked that “if this claim should now 
come before me for review, I should be 
obliged to report unfavorably,” I beg to 
state that, inasmuch as I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Woodbridge, 
he is evidently speaking from hearsay 
relative to this particular matter, as well 
as others, in his article. And, of course, 
we all know that hearsay is inadmissable 
evidence, as well as poor material, to base 
an article of criticism on; and, while I 
have examined most of the claims in the 
mining district in question, both under- 
ground and on the surface, my records do 
not show. and T do not remember, that I 
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ever examined the surface of the Gardner 
claim and I never made such a statement. 
However, it is not the contention of the 
land office in construing the law, as Mr. 
Woodbridge -indicates in his article, that 
to meet the requirements of the mining 
laws there must be mineral in place on the 
surface; but it the contention that 
there must be a sufficient discovery of 
mineral in place on the land in contro- 
versy, either on the surface or below, to 
warrant a mineral entry or patent. It is 
immaterial to the Government whether the 
mineral in place is on the surface or has 
been discovered in shafts or diamond 
drill holes or by deep exploration in other 
workings. And, while the general geo- 
logical conditions of a district and of sur- 
rounding lands may be taken into con- 
sideration on the question of the value of 
the lands for mining purposes and will 
support a proper discovery in that re- 
gard, it cannot take the place, under the 
law, of an actual discovery of mineral on 
the land in dispute. 
As far as the Gardner claim itself is 
concerned, I understand that the shaft 
thereon is used principally in mining the 
adjoining claims; and, upon reference to 
Professor Ransome’s geological report, 
Professional Paper No. 21, page 111, I 
find that he, in speaking of the Gardner 
shaft, refers to it as being essentially a 
prospecting shaft for the underground ex 
ploration of the country lying east of the 
Spray and adjacent to the porphyry mass 
of Sacramento hill. 
“The Gardner is a small shaft situated 
1440 ft. east-northeast from the Spray shaft 
and at the time of visit, when sinking was 
in progress, was 7oo ft. deep. Alternate 
levels only, the second, fourth and sixth, 
have run the Gardner shaft. 
connect directly with the corres 
ponding Spray levels. The Gardner is es 
sentially a prospecting shaft for the un- 
derground exploration of the country ly- 
ing east of the Spray and adjacent to the 
porphyry mass of Sacramento hill.” 
Furthermore, anyone acquainted with 
the district and the geological investiga- 
tions and conditions therein knows that 
the Gardner shaft is within the area of 
principal orebodies of copper exploited 


1s 


He says: 


been from 


These 


and proven by the Copper Queen people, 
and the geological conditions are alto 
gether different from the conditions out- 
side, although Mr. Woodbridge infers that 
they should all be treated alike under the 
law. 

As to the charge in the article that the 
department is placing a strict construction 
on the law, I will say that anyone familiar 
with the facts and departmental decisions 
in the Julia and John Daisy claims in the 
locality referred to, would hardly make 
that statement; and, as far as the work 
and construction of the law of my office is 
concerned, as an offset to the charge by Mr. 
Woodbridge that the land office and the 
field divisions, by their strictness in en- 
forcing the law and constructing same, 
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are making it unnecessarily hard for the 
mineral claimant to obtain patent, I will 
say that, upon an examination of my 
records for the present year, which has 
been an unusually active one in so far as 
filing’ mineral applications for entry are 
concerned, I find that of 115 applications 
for mineral patent, containing 477 claims, 
there was protested by my office only 16 
applications, embracing 55 claims, and of 
these a number were protested by me 
upon receipt of adverse reports from the 
forester, the claims being in a forest re- 
serve. From this showing, I do not think 
that any fair-minded man could claim that 
I’ was dealing unjustly or too severely 
with the mineral claimant. 

Most of the mineral entries attacked by 
me, especially within the district referred 
to, have been lands acquired under the 
mining laws and almost immediately used 
tor townsite purposes, or used in connec- 
tion with other lands as ranch property. 
It is such cases as these and similar at- 
tempts to acquire lands from the Govern- 
ment for purposes foreign to mining that 
| am prosecuting to the best of my ability, 
and in so doing and in other ways aid- 
ing the actual bonafide miner; and I do 
not think it can be proven otherwise. 

FREDERICK C, DEZENDORF. 
Chief Sixth Field Division, 
General Land Office. 
Dept. of the Interior. 
Pheenix, ‘Arix., Aug. 6, 1900. 


Wisconsin Mining Maps 
The Wis- 


consin has recently issued a set of geo- 


State Geological Survey of 


logical maps of part of the lead and zinc 
district. The new maps were made under 
the supervision of W. O. Hotchkiss and 
are intended to supplement the maps pre- 
pared by Professor Grant and issued by 
the survey in 1906. The maps 
show new areas opened by drilling and 
mining operations and include the follow- 
Cuba City district; the dis- 
trict between Cuba City and Platteville; 
the district from the Platte mounds south 
‘to Ipswich; the Montfort district; the sec- 
tion south and east of Mineral Point; the 
Meeker’s district, including the 
Vendeventer mine, the Field mine and 
other diggings. 

Tn addition to the topography and geol- 
ogy. these maps show the nanies of prop- 
erty owners, the old ranges and lead dig 
gings, the location of recent drill holes 
and the approximate depths below the sur- 
face at which the clay bed is found. Ac- 
companying the set is a little folder ex- 


present 


ing sections: 


Grove 


plaining the maps and telling how they 
may be used by persons searching for ore. 
The survey also supplies record books 
which are given to any drill man who will 
use them and report the results of the 
drilling operations to the survey office. 
The maps may be secured by addressing 
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Dr. E. A. Birge, director of the State 
Geological Survey, Madison, Wis., and in- 
closing four cents for postage. 


The Caetani Improved Jig 


Gelasio Caetani describes, U. S. Patent 
923,328 of June 1, 1909, a water jig for re- 
covering the slimes that are usually car- 
ried off with the tailings. The accom- 
panying drawing is a vertical section .of 
his improved water jig, which is of the 
Hatz type, comprising a multiple series 
of units with screen and hutch compart- 
ments, piston chambers, pistons and oper- 
ating mechanism. 

The invention relates to the arranging 
of one or more vertical adjustable par- 
titions or slime dais d transversely across 
the screen compartments. The slime dams 
by dipping into the jig bed, cause the 
slime water to bank up and flow through 
side discharge openings provided with ad- 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF CAETANI JIG 


justable gates into a collecting receptacle 
The slimes cannot pass below the second 
or dam partition e on account of the pul- 
sating body of water rising through the 
jig bed. In the first slime-water section 
is a splash partition f, leaving an inter- 
vening free space for the ore to pass 
down from the feed box to the bottom of 
the screen, and between the partitions f 
and d is a wooden float g. This floats on 
top of the trapped slime water and breaks 
up the waves, that would otherwise result 
from the violent agitation of the slime 
water by the action of the reciprocating 
piston. 


Iron ores have been won, or are known 
to exist, in nearly every State of the 
Union, but many deposits, which served as 
sources of supply for the initial efforts to 
establish an iron industry in the United 
States, are now unused. Such is the case 
with those which sustained the first iron 
works in Virginia, New Jersey and New 
England. 
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Mining 


Notes of Interest to the Operators of Small Mines as Well as of Large 


Mines. 


The Things That Have to Be Done in Everyday Mining 





REPORTS PROM EXPERIENCE 


Readers of the JouURNAL are invited to 
contribute to this department. Articles 
should be brief, thoroughly practical, and 
preferably illustrated by drawings or 
sketches. Our draftsmen will prepare 
properly any kind of a pencil sketch that 
is intelligible. Something that is an old 
story in one district may be quite un- 
known in another. Articles accepted and 
published are suitably paid for. 


An Automatic Bucket Tripping 
Device 


The accompanying illustration shows an 
ingenious bucket-tripping device especially 
adaptable for use in developing prospects. 
The bucket is made with lugs, which travel 
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AUTOMATIC BUCKET TRIP 
on skids, set below its center of gravity. 
When, however, these lugs reach the notch 
A the bucket is held, and as soon as the 
hoisting cable is relaxed it swings about 
the lugs as an axis and dumps in the bin 
or On a grizzly as the case may be. The 
bar B prevents the bucket dropping over 
too far. 

To lower, the bucket is hoisted until the 
lugs clear the end of the trip C, then it is 
lowered away. The trip swings down and 


being arrested at D by a projecting 14-in. 
angle, forms a track over the notch A 
into which the lugs engaged in hoisting. 





The trip is heavier on the straight end, so 
immediately the lugs pass off it swings 
back into position. 

This simple device is valuable for small 
mines or prospects where the shaft is in- 
clined at an angle less that about 70 deg., 
as it saves the labor of the man who usu- 


ally has to swing and dump _ the 
bucket. 
Sinking Test Pits 
Where deposits of barite, phosphate 


rock, calamine, or other minerals occur in 
or under a clay or loam soil 25 to 100 ft. 
deep, the matter of sinking test pits is 
no small item of expense. A method 
used by the New Market Zinc Company, 
in Tennessee, consisted of sinking test 
holes with a post-hole digger. The de- 
posit consists of zinc carbonate and sili- 
cate in a tough, residual, dolomite clay, 
from 10 to 75 ft. thick. 


The ore occurs near the bottom of the 
clay and above the dolomite bedrock. 
An ordinary posthole digger (not auger) 
was used for the purpose. In sinking 
holes with this device, it is necessary to 
reinforce the strap by which the handle is 
attached to the cutting portion. The up- 
per end of the handle is threaded to take 
a 10- or 12-ft. length of I-in. gas pipe, 
making the handle about 15 ft. long. A 
ring is attached to the upper end for a 
rope. A tripod 18 to 20 ft. high is used, 
to which a pulley is attached. 


The rope passes over the pulley to 
assist in raising and lowering the tool. 
The operation of the device is similar to 
that of a churn drill. In ordinary dirt 


it is only necessary to drop the tool- 


a half-dozen times to fill it, when it 
is withdrawn and the dirt knocked out 
by dropping the tool on a stake driven 
at a convenient place. The dirt is washed 
and the ore recovered for a sample. This 
instrument will extract lumps of ore three 
or four inches in diameter. 


In case a large boulder is struck, a stick 
of dynamite is exploded on it, when drill- 
ing may be continued. Two men can sink 
20 to 40 ft. per day. This apparatus may 
be used to a depth of 75 ft. In the case 
mentioned, it was used to test 10 or 12 


acres of zinc land at intervals of 
50 to 100 ft. The advantages are 
that it is rapid, cheap, and gives an 


accurate sample of the ground through 
which it passes. 





A Turntable Support 





The accompanying illustration shows a 
support that may be used, in the absence 
of roller bearings, or small wheels, for 
handling cars or motors. The one shown 
has a table about 7 ft. in diameter. The 
table itself is made in the usual way with 
a strong framework of 6x6-in. timber and 
pivoted in the center. Without the over 
head support the table would drop down 
on one side as soon as the car passed 
from the main track to the table track. 
The frame above is made of 6x6-in. tim 
ber and is at least 6 ft. high, in order to 
give ample room for a man to walk across 
the table. The complete structure consists 
of two frames as shown, one on each side 
of the track and fastened together by a 
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FRAME FOR HOLDING TURNTABLE IN POSITION 


heavy piece of timber a, at the top. 
Through this is a bolt, or gudgeon BD, 
that extends into the timber above, so 
that it is impossible for the table to shift 


even though the weight is on one side. 


Powder Magazines 





The mining law of the Transvaal 1s 
strict with respect to the construction and 
management of magazines for explosives. 
Some of the provisions are the following: 

Care shall be taken that explosives 
magazines are erected only at such places 
where there is a suitable depth of soil or 
sand. In no case shall an explosives mag- 
azine be erected upon rocky ground. In 
the construction and erection of the mag- 
azines only the lightest and most suitable 
material available shall be used for walls 
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and roofs. Solid arched roofs are par- 
ticularly prohibited. 

The magazine shall be at least 6 ft. 6 in. 
in the clear from floor to ceiling, and 
shall comprise at least two compartments, 
one called the lobby, which is accessible 
from the outside, and used for the recep- 
tion and delivery of explosives; the other 
called the storage room, which is ac- 
cessible only from the lobby and is used 
for the storage of explosives. 

The outer door to the lobby must open 
outward, and be faced with sheet iron 
about ™% in. thick, and fitted with a good 
lock, for which purpose a padlock will not 
be deemed to be sufficient. 

The compartments of a magazine shall 
be properly ventilated by cowled ventila- 
tors in the roof, or properly protected 
ventilating channels in the gables. The 
highest temperature allowed in the stor- 
age room shall not exceed 95 deg. Fahren- 
heit. 


The ceiling of a magazine shall be of 
wood, and its inner sides shall be wood- 
lined, the lining to be at least 3 in. distant 
from the walls and the intervening space 
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to the precincts of the magazine, through 
the outer earth wall, shall have a strongly 
built gate, which shall be kept locked. 
The entrance to the magazine shall be 
either in a broken line, or the door shalli 
be protected by an outer protecting earth 
wall entirely shielding the entrance. 

A reliable self-registering thermometer 
shall be kept in the storage room of every 
explosives magazine. At least one pair 
of magazine shoes shall be kept in the 
lobby of every magazine, and no person 
shall enter the storage room of any mag- 
azine except when wearing such shoes or 
when barefooted. 


Battery-Screen Frame 





The accompanying sketch shows a bat- 
tery-screen frame in use at several of the 
mills of the Mother Lode district, Cali- 
fornia. 

The advantage of this arrangement is in 
the simplicity of the method of changing 
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BATTERY-SCREEN FRAME 


filled with some unimflammable non-heat- 
conducting material. The floor shall be 
of wood, of sufficient strength, and shall 
be well ventilated beneath; it shall also be 
provided with a proper drain for insuring 
the dryness of the magazine. Roofs of 
galvanized iron shall have wood lining im- 
mediately against the iron. All nails, fast- 
enings, locks, keys and fittings inside the 
magazine shall be made of wood, brass 
or copper. 

The magazine shall be fitted with a re- 
liable lightning conductor, supported on a 
vertical post standing clear of the build- 
ing, but not more than 18 in. from one of 
the walls, and rising at least 6 ft. above 
the highest point of the magazine. This 
lightning conductor shall be carried to a 
properly laid earth plate. 

A surface or sub-surface magazine shall 
be surrounded by an outer earth wall, and 
the bottom of the inner slope of the same 
shall not be less than 3 ft. from the sides 
of the building. This earth wall shall 
have a natural slope on either side, and be 
3 ft. wide at the top, and as high as the 
highest point of the roof. The approach 





screens. No tacks have to be pulled or 
old rusted screen torn loose. To remove 
the outer frame B which holds the screens 
in position, it is only necessary to loosen 
the wooden button at 4 and slip it from 
the grooves in which it is fitted. The en- 
tire operation of changing screens need, 
with this arrangement, require only a cou- 
ple of minutes. To hold the screen more 
firmly a narrow partition is sometimes put 
in the frame from C to C’. 


Wrinkle for Piston Drill 





Machine runners usually neglect to oil 
the feed screw and nut on a piston drill, 
allowing the screw to become coated with 
dust and sand and causing excessive wear. 
It is frequently necessary for a machine- 
man to release his hold on the crank to 
throw water into a hole or attend to the 
many little details that are constantly re- 
quiring his attention, and a freely feeding 
drill will crank itself back too rapidly 








to permit its being left. Miners often 
hang a wrench on the crank or lean a 
piece of steel against it or twist the 
hose ‘around it. 

The last two expedients are un- 
handy and inconvenient, and any weight 
hung on the crank will slip off 
unless the drill is inclined steeply down- 
ward. A hole drilled through the crank 
at the base of the handle, through which 
a wire may be slipped to hold the weight 
will expedite the miner’s work consider- 
ably and do away with the temptation to 
allow the feed to work stiffly. A couple 
of %- or I-in. nuts bound closely to the 
crank in this manner will not slip around 
or get tangled with the crosshead. 


A Scheme for Reducing the Mesh 


of a Screen 


In remote mining districts the mill su- 
perintendent frequently has occasion to 
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SCREEN THREADED WITH WIRE TO REDUCE 
SIZE OF MESH 


use a screen of smaller mesh than he has. 
on hand, and to secure this screen from 
a factory may require several weeks. A 
method used by the Vermont Copper 
Company for reducing the mesh of a 
screen is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. The screens upon which it 
was used were of the perforated type, 
with elliptical holes 1x2 in. A wire about 
1é in, in diameter was threaded through 
the openings, diagonally across the screen, 
thus reducing the openings to one-half the 
original size. The wire can be fastened 
easily and securely at the edge of the 
screen either by notching the screen, or 
running the wire through the wood 
frames, if one is used. 


eo 





Personal 


_ Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL informed of their movements and 
‘appointm2ats. 





H. Kilburn Scott, of London, has left 
for Bulgaria on professional business. 

H. W. Turner, of San Francisco, is ex- 
amining a mining prospect in Washoe 
county, Nevada. 

Kirby Thomas, of Mexico City, is mak- 
ing examinations in the Hostotipaquilla 
district of Jalisco, Mexico. 

P. A. Babb, of Mexico City, is in Boston 
i connection with negotiations for coal 
mines in northern Mexico. 

Selwyn Goldstein, formerly of Aus- 
tralia, is examining some mines in Guer- 
rero, Mexico, for an English company. 

A. C. Ludlum, of New York, has been 
at the placer of the Compton Gold Dredg- 
ing Company, at Moe’s River, Quebec. 

Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston, is at the 
Lake district of Michigan looking over the 
various properties in which he is inter 
ested. 

B. M. Snyder is now smelter superin- 
tendent of the new plant of the Arizona 
United Mining Company, at 
\rizona. 


Johnson, 


J. J. Brown, Jr., professor of ore dress- 
ing at the Oklahoma School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, is in Colorado on professional 
pusiness. 

Thomas L. Greenough has been chosen 
president and W. D. Greenough, manager, 
f the Snowstorm Mining Company, Wal- 
lace, Utah. 

Richard Roberts, the oldest mining 
captain on the Marquette iron range, has 
just returned to Marquette, Mich., from 
a visit to England 

Dr. A. W. G. Wilson, of the Mines 
Department of Canada, has been visiting 
the new placer mines in the Sherbrooke 
district of Quebec. 


John G. Worth, of the Worth and 
North American Exploration companies, 
has left Tonopah, Nev., on an inspection 
of mines in Colorado, Utah and Nevada. 

Frank A. Leach has resigned his posi- 
tion as director of the United States Mint, 
and has been chosen president of the 
People’s Water Company, of Oakland, 
California. 

Doctor Hillborg, of Norway, Mich., is 
examining the Campbell iron claims in 
Deroche and Shields townships, north- 
western Ontario, on behalf of an American 
steel company. 

Knowles B. Smith, a graduate of the 
Michigan College of Mines, has been ap- 
pointed head of the new department of 
civil and mining engineering at Notre 
Dame University, Indiana. 

The Standard Portland Cement Com- 
pany, of Leeds, Ala., has appointed E. J. 
Payne superintendent of quarries, J. C. 
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Miller, of North Carolina, chemist, and 
C. F. Lewis mechanical engineer. 


Dr. P. Heroult, who has been super- 
vising the tests with his electric steel-re- 
fining process at the South works of the 
Illinois Steel Company, sailed for Europe 
Aug. 5, to be absent about two months. 


Otto C. Burkhart, professor in charge 
of the mining department of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg, Va., 
and formerly for several years on the staff 
of the JourNAL, has been visiting New 
York. 

Herman A. Prosser and Arthur L. 
Walker have formed a partnership under 
the name of Prosser & Walker, with 
offices at 42 Broadway, New York. They 
will conduct a general consulting metal- 
lurgical and engineering business. 
district superin- 


Joseph Brierschmitt, 


, tendent of the Philadelphia & Reading col- 


lieries in the Mt. Carmel-Locust Gap dis- 
trict for several years, has been retired 
on account of age. His successor will be 
Bevan, superintendent of the 
Greber colliery at Gilberton. 


Morgan 


A. Platt Andrew has been appointed di- 
rector of the United States Mint, to suc- 
ceed Frank <A. Leach, resigned. Mr. 
Andrew assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University, but for a 
year past has been acting as expert for the 
currency appointed by the 
last Congress. He has published several 
articles on currency questions as they con- 
cern Oriental countries, notably one on the 
adoption of the gold standard in India. 
He also wrote a history of the Mexican 
dollar. 


commission 


Obituary 


Lee Gardiner, superintendent of the 
Watauga mine, at Joplin, Mo., was killed, 
Aug. 2, by the explosion of a gasolene en- 
gine. He was 45 years old, and had been 
a long time in the Joplin district 

Louis Philip Ewald, president of the 
Ewald Iron Company, St. Louis, died in 
Louisville, Ky., July 31. He was 63 years 
of age and was a native of St. Louis, 
but went to Lyon county, Ky., when he 
was a young man, and there became in- 
terested in the iron business. He bought 
the Coleman Brothers iron mills in Louis- 
ville, in 1886, and later founded the Ewald 
Irc-1 Company. 

Lord Mortimer Coe, president and 
founder of the Cleveland City Forge and 
Tron Company, died Aug. 2. He was born 
in Penn Yann, N. Y., in 1828, and entered 
active life as an engineer on one of the 
earliest lake steamers. Subsequently he 
became interested in a large fleet of lake 
boats, but in 1863 he sold his vessel in- 
terests and the next year founded the 
Cleveland City Forge and Iron Company. 

George F. Fagan, a Chicago mineowner 
who had been for some time in the neigh- 
borhood of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., where 
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he had several mining claims, was 
drowned in the Goulais river near 
Searchmont, Aug. 2. He was in camp with 
another mining man, who missed him in 
the morning and going in search found 
his body in shallow water under Goulais 
falls. Mr. Fagan was about 68 years of 
age. 

Lee L. Malone, general manager of the 
Consolidation Coal Company, died in the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, 
July 30, as result of an operation on the 
brain. He was 47 years old. He was born 
in West Virginia, in 1862, and his edu- 
cation was secured in the common schools 
of that State. He became associated 
with the Montana Coal & Coke Company, 
1886-1890, then came to Fairmont, and 
was appointed superintendent of the West 
Fairmont Coal and Coke Company and 
later purchasing agent as well, serving 
till 1899. Then he became general super- 
intendent of the Montana Coal and Coke 
Company, West Fairmont Coal and Coke 
Company and Brier Hill Coal and Coke 
Company, and subsequently general man 
ager of the Consolidation Coal Company 
and all its controlled companies. He be- 
gan when a young man in a subordinate 
position, and worked his way up by force 
of character and ability. He was especially 
noted for his success in managing men 


Societies and Technical Schools 


Practical Mining Captains’ Institute—A 
meeting of this association, which is 
local to the Mesabi iron range, was 
held at Hibbing, Minn., July 28. There 
were 30 members present. Several papers 
on mining matters were read and dis 
cussed. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute—The 
following is a partial list of the papers 
which will be presented at the meeting 
of the institute Aug. 25-28 next: 

1. “How Reforestation May be Applied 
to the Mine Timber Industry;” by 
Thomas B. Wyman, Munising, Mich. 

2. “Mine Accidents ;” by John T. Quine, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

3. “The Sociological Side of the Min- 
ing Industry;” by W. H. Moulton, Ish- 
peming, Mich. 

4. “Biographical Notes;” by 
Hearding, Duluth, Minn. 

5. “Reminiscences of the Early Days on 
the Marquette Range;” by George P. 
Cummings, Marquette, Mich. 

6. “Historical Sketch of Copper Mining 
on Lake Superior;” by Alfred Meads, 
Marquette, Mich. 

7. “Code of Mine Signals, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Company ;” by O. D. McClure, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

8. “Capillary 
Drill Test Tubes ;” 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

9. “Sinking Reinforced Concrete Shafts 
Through Quicksand;” by Frederick W. 
\dgate, Chicago, Illinois. 


J. 


Attraction in Diamond 
by J. E. Jopling, 
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Special Correspondence from Mining Centers 


News of the Industry Reported by Special Representatives at 
Butte, Denver, Salt Lake City, Goldfield, Cobalt and London 





REVIEWS OF 


San Francisco 


Aug. 4—The Fairview quartz mine, five 
miles from Minersville, Trinity county, 
which a few years ago was the most pro- 
ductive mine of its kind in the county, 
and employed 150 men about the mine and 
4o-stamp mill, has been abandoned. The 
ledge became broken up and the orebody 
was exhausted. Upward of $300,000 were 
spent in prospecting without any beneficial 
result as far as finding the old orebody 
was concerned. The store, rails, build- 
ings, etc., have been sold and the mill will 
also be sold. 

The Kennedy Extension Gold Mining 
Company, at Jackson, Amador county, is 
reopening the old Muldoon mine adjoining 
the Argonaut property on the south. The 
old shaft, sunk a number of years ago, is 
800 ft. deep, and the surface portion is 
caved, the property having been idle for 
some time. Under the superintendence of 
H. E. Averill, an electric hoist is being 
installed, as the ground is to be explored 
at an increased depth. 

At the old mining camp of American 
Hill, about six miles east of Alleghany, 
Sierra county, a rich strike of quartz has 
been made by prospectors from Yuba 
county. The strike was made near Wool- 
sey’s Point, across the middle Yuba river 
from “Sweet Corn” Smith’s place, near 
the old South Eureka crossing. Years 
ago, American Hill was one of the active 
prosperous camps of Sierra county. The 
seams recently found are of the same 
character as those which lead to rich 
chimneys of ore in the Alleghany district. 
It is supposed to be a continuation of-the 
Graniteville gold belt extending north to 
Sierra City. There is considerable un- 
explored ground in the vicinity of Ameri- 
can Hill, and the recent strike will attract 
many prospectors. In fact, the whole of 
Sierra county is now very active, particu- 
larly the southern part. Alleghany is the 
center of attraction owing to the rich finds 
there, but at Gold Cafion, Forest, Pike 
City, and thereabouts, much is being done 
in a mining way. Thus far the mines 
found have “made good” in the matter of 
bullion yield. 

W. S. Fletcher, of Pasadena, has, with 
his associates, put considerable money into 
mines on the Forest Hill divide in Placer 
county. He is establishing a 2000-h.p. 
electric-power plant at the Home Ticket 
mine at Last Chance, 14 miles above Mich- 
igan Bluff, and has invested much money 
in other mines in that section. He has 


now applied for a franchise for an electric 
railroad 16 miles in length to extend from 


IMPORTANT 


Colfax, on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific, to Bath, one mile east of Forest 
Hill. It will run. virtually over the old 
stage road now in use and will greatly 
benefit the towns of Colfax, Yankee Jims, 
Forest Hill, Todds Valley, Bath, Michigan 
Bluff and Last Chance, most of which 
have been small mining camps for over 
half a century. 


Denver 


Aug. 6—A well known mining engineer, 
who has just returned from Silverton, re- 
ports that the camp has really taken on 
new life. The North Star, on Sultan 
mountain, has struck a fine body of ore 
in its long tunnel. The Veta Madre sil- 
ver-lead vein has been reported on by en- 
gineers and a payment made, and it will 
soon start producing. The Iowa and 
Silver Lake are shipping; also the Kitti- 
mac, and the Gold King will shortly re- 
sume operations. 

In the Cripple Creek district, it is re- 
ported that Copper mountain, about two 
miles north of the town, has a producer 
in the Bill Nye, which has just sent out 
a 25-ton test shipment. It adjoins the 
Fluorine, which years ago produced about 
$150,000 from surface ore, principally rich 
pockets in the breccia lying flatly on the 
granite, and which were worked out. The 
Bill Nye ore, however, has been found in 
a vertical vein at a depth of 125 ft. The 
gross production of the Gold Dollar Con- 
solidated for July was about $20,000. The 
July production of the Vindicator is given 
at 3000 tons of ore of a value of from 
$24 to $42 per ton. The latter came from 
the deeper (1300 and 1400) levels, which 
is significant of the permanence of the 
ore with depth, and points to the creating 
of much workable ground by the comple- 
tion of the deep drainage tunnel. 

The Victor-American Fuel Company 
was recently incorporated with a capital- 
ization of $7,500,000, for the purpose of 
acquiring the property of the Victor Fuel 
Company, of Colorado, and the American 
Fuel Company, of New Mexico. It is in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
Maine, and it is said will issue bonds to 
the amount of $5,000,000. It is managed 
by Colorado men, although Eastern in- 
terests are represented among the stock- 
holders. Officers of the new company, 
which is expected to be a rival of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in the 
production of fuel, were all formerly con- 
nected with either the Victor or American 
companies, and are as follows: President, 
G. W. Bowen; vice-president and man- 





EVENTS 


ager of the milling department, W. J. 
Murray; vice-president, W. H. Huff; vice- 
president and secretary, S. I. Heyn; treas- 
urer, G. F. Bartlett, Jr.; general counsel, 
Caldwell Yeaman; general sales agent, C. 
P. Heaton; purchasing agent, John Mc- 
Gowan; auditor, J. M. Blee; geologist, R. 
C. Hills. 

The Kuenzel smelting process at Buena 
Vista has been extensively ventilated 
lately in the local papers, and also the de- 
tails of a trial charge of 50 tons, as the 
result of which, “the whistles blew and 
the people cheered vociferously.” Boiled 
down, it would appear that the “mass was 
liquified and a flow of bullion produced,” 
with gas from oil as a fuel. That this 
could be done is well known. It is stated 
that no fluxes were used, but the recov- 
ery was not stated, nor the cost of opera- 
tion on a commercial basis. 





Butte 

Aug. 7—The presence of Senator W. 
A. Clark in Butte has given rise to reports 
that disputes of long standing with the 
Amalgamated company regarding boun- 
daries will be brought to a head. While 
no details are made public, it is under- 
stood that the Clark interests were re- 
cently notified to stop mining beyond 
specified boundaries, and that it is this 
matter which is mainly responsible for 
Senator Clark’s visit to Butte at ‘this time. 

Work was started this week at Great 
Falls on the big transmission line, which 
will convey electricity from the Great Falls 
hydroelectric plants to Butte and Ana- 
conda, for the operation of the mines and 
reduction works. The first of the dams 
will not be ready until June, but it is de- 
sired to have everything in readiness to 
deliver electricity as soon as it can be gen- 
erated. The line will be of the most sub- 
stantial material, very heavy copper wire 
being carried on high stee! towers. It 
will run in a nearly straight lire, the 
Cistance to Butte beinz 120 miles. The 
power to be generated from the Rainbow 
falls will be about 38,000 horsepower. 

Plans will be submitted at a meeting of 
the creditors of the Idaho Smelting and 
Refining Company in Spokane, on Aug. £5, 
for the reorganization of the corporation. 
If present plans work out, all the factions 
will be included in the deal, and the plant 
at Sandpoint on Lake Pend Oreille will 
again be in operation. It is given out that 
Greenough Brothers, J. Hertert Andersou 
and prominent men in the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank will codperate in the new 
organization, thus bringing to a close the 
Greenough-Anderson controversy. 


Salt Lake City 


Aug. 6—It is persistently rumored that 
the Cole-Ryan interests have under way 
important negotiations in the Bingham 
district. The proposition is said to include 
the acquiring of the Ohio Copper, the 
Mascotte tunnel and the Boston Consoli- 
dated. If thé deal goes through, it is 
probable that the Mascotte tunnel will be 
continued into Boston Consolidated ter- 
ritory, opening up an enormous tonnage of 
ore. It is known that Cole-Ryan agents 
have approached the several interests con- 
cerned, but just how far negotiations have 
progressed is not known. Samuel New- 
house expressed no surprise when the 
matter was mentioned to him, but would 
make no definite statement regarding the 
same. 

Another suit has been filed in the Fed- 
eral court against the Colorado Mining 
Company by Joseph L. Wilson and W. Y. 
Croxall. The suit is brought to recover 
several thousand shares of stock in the 
company, which are alleged to have been 
taken from them through fraud. The 
complaint also asks that the judgment of 
$4500 rendered in Wilson’s favor in No- 
vember, 1907, be set aside. The suit seems 
to have little effect on the market value 
of the stock. The stock market has. been 
dull and listless during the past week, 
with the activity confined to but few 
stocks. Few of the old-time leaders have 
shown any strength, while new strikes and 
dividends seem to have no elevating in- 
fluence. 

In connection with the proposed con- 
solidations in Park City, it is now a set- 
tled fact that the West Quincy and the 
Thompson Mining companies are to be 
merged. The shareholders of each com- 
pany have voted on the subject, and all 
that now remains is to work out the de- 
tails of transfer of the old companies to 
the Quincy-Thompson Consolidated Min- 
ing Company, which is the name of the 
new organization. The new holding com- 
pany is to have a capital of $1,250,000, in 
$1 shares. The West Quincy is to receive 
400,000 shares for its holdings, the Thomp- 
son company 333,000 shares, and the Daly- 
West and Ontario companies, for drain- 
age and operating easements, 200,000, 
while the remaining 317,000 shares will 
go into the treasury to provide a working 
capital. 


Goldfield 


Aug. 3—In a statement recently issued 
to stockholders by the Goldfield Consoli- 
dated Company, the accompanying figures 
were given as to tonnage, earnings, and 
mining and milling costs, for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1909. The decrease shown 
in the net earnings is attributed to the 
new policy of the company to mine all 
the ore in the stopes of a payable grade, 
and thereby save any secondary expense 
in again opening the stopes and mining 
the lower-grade ores. The estimated pro- 
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duction for July is $531,000 gross, with a 
net profit of approximately $390,000, re- 
covered from the treatment of 18,620 tons 
of ore. 





GOLDFIELD QUARTERLY REPORT. 


April. May. June. 
Tons mined....... 19,417, , 21,631 19,542 
Tons milled... ; 19,274; \|21,174 19,542 
Tons shipped...... 384| | esas 
Earnings.......... $926,652) $762,748] $529,714 
Expenses 129,006) —155,988) 147,334 
Profits. . . : 797,646 ,606,760) 382,380 
Cost per Ton. 

Mining...........| $8:92 | $870 | $8.80 
Transportation....| 0.133 | 0.111 0.112 
Milling (both mills).| 2.440 2.306 2.267 
Total per ton...... | 6.493 6.117 6.179 








The closing of the affairs of the sub- 
sidiary companies will be completed on 
Aug. 20, 1909. At a meeting of the di- 
rectors in May, a proposition to purchase 
the outstanding stock of the subsidiary 
companies was formulated and accepted 
on July 1, 1909. Deeds and bills of sale 
of the stock and holdings of the respective 
companies were filed for record the next 
day and a final dividend declared. 

The entire matter will be ratified by the 
stockholders on Aug. 20. At the time the 
Goldfield Consolidated company was 
formed it owned 97.716 per cent. of the 
stock of the Mohawk, 99.666 per cent. of 
Red Top, 99.191 per cent. of the Jumbo, 
99.276 per cent. of Laguna, and 99.08 per 
cent. of the stock of the Goldfield Min- 
ing Company. Thus far it has been neces- 
sary to keep each of the above corpora- 
tions alive, but upon the ratification of 
the above transaction they will be dis- 
solved. 

The Goldfield Consolidated Milling and 
Transportation Company has been formed 
with $400,000 capital, par $100, to acquire 
and operate the Consolidated mill, Com- 
bination mill and Consolidated railroad. 
President Wingfield, of the Goldfield Con- 
solidated Mines Company, is also president 
of the new concern. The Consolidated ex- 
hibit for the American Mining Congress 
consists of two blocks of quartz, each 
weighing, approximately, 500 pounds and 
worth about $20 per pound. 


Cobalt 


Aug. 6—On its Lawson property, the La 
Rose company has opened a new 8- to 12- 
in. vein, which for silver content is said 
to be fully equal to the famous “silver 
sidewalk.” An important feature of the 
discovery is that the vein is in a different 
part of the Lawson territory from that 
portion where the other veins have been 
found, being near the western side line 
and in the conglomerate. The ore is 
smaltite carrying native silver. This 
makes seven surface veins that have been 
found on the Lawson, and the probability 
is that underground development will 
show up more as this has been the ex- 
perience of practically every mine in the 
Development on this property is 





camp. 
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at present limited on account of the small 
capacity of the compressor but the power 
companies expect te be in a position to de- 
liver air before long, and when they are, 
development will be conducted on a much 
larger scale. 

The latest addition to the list of con- 
centrators under contemplation is for the 
Silver Cliff, where there are considerable | 
bodies of low-grade ore. The Northern 
Customs concentrator has practically com- 
pleted milling the dump of the Silver 
Queen mine, about 125 tons of concen- 
trates having been obtained. There is 
much activity in Munroe township where 
there are many gold properties. One of 
the most promising of these belongs to the 
Painkiller Lake Gold Mining Company. A 
shaft down 25 ft. has a 4-ft. vein in the 
bottom. As a rule, however, the veins 
in this section are narrow and rich. 

The directors of the Kerr Lake have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
6 per cent for the third quarter of 1909. 
On July 30, the cash on hand amounted to 
$367,832 and the value of ore on hand and 
in transit was $306,291. The Coniagas 
mine will erect a shaft house in the center 
of the town to develop the eastern part 
of its property. 

A case that has attracted much atten- 
tion, and which is generally spoken of 
as the Temiskaming & Hudson Bay 
bribery case, culminated recently in the ar- 
rest of Angus Mackelvie, vice-president of 
the company. Several years ago a man 
named John Piche, staked a number of 
claims for the Temiskaming & Hudson 
Bay Company, and subsequently several 
persons made application to the attorney 
general.to have the claims of the com- 
pany set aside, stating that Piche did not 
have a legitimate discovery when the 
properties were staked. When the case 
came up, Piche, who was the principal 
witness, had disappeared and it was 
claimed that he had accepted a number of 
shares of stock and a certain sum of 
money to leave the country, so that his 
evidence would not be given, and it was 
further claimed that Mr. Mackelvie had 
given this money on behalf of the com- 
pany. Piche disappeared for 3 years and 
was arrested a short time ago on his re- 
turn to New Liskeard. The evidence at 
the preliminary hearing tended to show 
that the money that passed between the 
two men was in settlement of a personal 
matter, and had nothing to do with the 
company’s affairs. The case will come up 
at the assizes next September. Many 
people think that it is largely a matter of 
politics, Mr. Mackelvie having been the 
Liberal candidate for the Provincial 
House at the last election. 





Toronto 


Aug. 7—The Ontario government an- 
nounces that the Provincial mine in the 
Gillies timber limit, embracing an area 
of 30 acres, together with other portions 
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of the limit amounting to about 350 acres, 
and divided into about 20 lots, will be 
offered for sale under competitive tender, 
to close Sept. 13. The conditions include 
the payment of a Io per cent. royalty on 
the output. The Provincial mine has two 
shafts. One is down 140 ft., with levels 
at 65 and 125 ft. On the first level about 
870 ft. of drifting has been done. East 
of the shaft are several crosscuts, and a 
raise has been put through to the surface. 
Considerable stoping has also been done. 
At the 125-ft. level drifts have been car- 
ried easterly for 310 ft. with crosscutting 
north and south of the vein. The second 
shaft, 70 ft. deep, near the eastern boun- 
dary of the property is on another vein, 
and diamond drilling from this shaft re- 
cently encountered ore at a vertical depth 
of 125 ft.; other veins have been found 
by crosscutting. The mine has a boiler 
and compressor plant, and has shipped 
two carloads of cobalt ore and one of 
silver ore, the value of which has not 
been made public. Deputy Minister Gib- 
son, of the department of mines, is pre- 
paring an official prospectus, showing the 
condition of the mine and the results ob- 
tained, for the guidance of bidders. 





Sydney, Nova Scotia 


Aug. 7—The situation at the mines of 
the Dominion Coal Company at Glace Bay 
presents little change. The operators 
claim that the backbone of the strike is 
broken and continue to refuse terms to 
the United Mine Workers. This organi- 
zation, on the other hand, still claims that 
it will be successful. Meanwhile the mines 
are being operated by the members of the 
Provincial Workingmen’s Association. 
The mines are now producing about 10,000 
tons per day, according to the claims of 
the operators. 

At the mines of the Nova Scotia com- 
pany at North Sydney and Sydney Mines 
a feeling of unrest is manifest among the 
men, but there have been no definite signs 
that a strike will be declared. It is thought 
that the men are awaiting the outcome of 
the strike at the Dominion company, and 
will only strike if that is successful. 

Great interest is attached to the visit 
paid to Sydney last week by Charles M. 
Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel. Com- 
pany. Mr. Schwab inspected the plant of 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Company 
and pronounced it one of the most modern 
and best equipped steel works in Canada 
or the States. 


Mexico 


Aug. 5—The severe earthquake shocks 
which visited the City of Mexico and the 
whole southern part of the republic in the 
last week of July caused alarm and terror 
to the large foreign population engaged in 
mining in the region affected. Very little 
damage was done by the recent phenom- 
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ena, but the effect on the nerves of the 
whole population was, in itself, a serious 
matter, and the fear of still greater disas- 
ter from the many sleeping volcanoes of 
the region is an ever present fact in the 
lives of the people of the earthquake zone. 
A recently issued bulletin of the Mexican 
Institute of Geology, contains an interest- 
ing catalog of the temblores (earth- 
quakes) which have been recorded in 
Mexico during the years 1904 and 1908. 
The list contains nearly 500 records, most 
of which, of course, represent only slight 
shocks, not perceptible except to the deli- 
cate instruments of the recently estab- 
lished seismological section of the insti- 
tute. " 

It is announced that the Interoceanic 
railway has secured a lease on the Mexi- 
can Southern covering the remainder of 
the period of the concession. The Inter- 
oceanic is an English-owned company, 
which is under lease to the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, the Merger system, and 
these new developments in the railway 
situation extend the control of the Merger 
system over the important Mexican 
Southern line and defeats the plan of the 
Mexican Railway to secure control of the 
road. The Mexican Railway which oper- 
ates between Mexican City and Veracruz 
is a strong independent line, and has been 
in negotiation for the Mexican Southern 
for some time. The Mexican Railway had 
planned important extensions of the Mexi- 
can Southern to the southward to connect 
with the Tehuantepec line. It is thought 
that the new control of the Southern will 
defeat these proposed extensions, although 
there exists good commercial reasons for 
this mileage. The matter is not officially 
announced and _ considerable interest 
awaits the outcome. The Mexican South- 
ern railway extends from Puebla to Oax- 
aca, a distance of 284 miles, and controls 
the branch line to Taviche and another 
extension from Oaxaca. It is owned by 
an English company, and has not been 
very profitable. 

The negotiations for La Blanca mine in 
Pachuca have been an interesting feature 
in Mexican mining circles for some days. 
La Blanca has twice in the past year been 
under option to J. B. Farish, but the 
options reverted. As recently noted, an 
option was given to parties supposed to 
represent the English interests owning the 
Camp Bird mine in Colorado. An ex- 
amination of the La Blanca was made by 
the engineering firm of Spurr & Cox, Inc., 
and a number of prominent engineers, in- 
cluding R. J. Frecheville, John Hays 
Hammond and others, arrived to conclude 
the investigations and negotiations. About 
the time of the arrival of these engineers 
it became known that the Santa Gertrudis 
was under negotiation, as well as La 
Blanca; both these mines are on the same 
vein and are owned by separate Mexican 
companies. 

The Santa Gertrudis has not been un- 
der option before, but covert negotia- 
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tions for its purchase have been under 
way for several months. The company 
last month contracted for a 300-ton cya- 
nide mill, and it is presumed that this act 
was an indication of the failure of all 
negotiations. However, papers are drawn 
up for option on the property for a sum» 
said to be 9,250,000 pesos. It is ex- 
pected that the contracts will be closed. 
The La Blanca sale is still pending over 
negotiations as to terms and prices. The 
announced price is 6,000,000 pesos. It is 
likely that both of these sales will be con- 
cluded, and that these mines will pass 
into strong hands. There is much interest 
in the deal, partly because it means ex- 
tensive operation of the properties, but 
chiefly because it is an expression of con- 
fidence in the future price of silver on the 
part of men who are in a position to know 
about the subject. 


Johannesburg 


July 1—The developments being prose- 
cuted on the eastern extension of the 
Witwatersrand have a vital bearing on the 
future of the country, ‘generally. Of this 
area, which is about twice as large as the 
rest of the Witwatersrand, little is known 
as to the value of the ore. The pioneer 
Geduld is opening up good ore now. The 
Cloverfield has just reached the reef in 
their shaft and although not so good as 
the bore-hole results led one to expect, 
the content is satisfactory. A sampling of 
the reef in 16 sections all around the shaft 
gave an average width of 10.5 in. and a 
content of dwt., equivalent to 6.5 
dwt. over a stoping width of 36 inches. 

The result of the last bore hole at the 
Modder B.—reef width, 11.5 ft.; content, 
1.6 dwt.—has caused disappointment here, 
but is really of no consequence in view 
of the excellent results obtained in other 
parts of the property. All the Witwaters- 
rand mines contain unpayable areas. The 
Van Ryn Deep has just encountered the 
reef in its shaft which has not yet passed 
through it, so that the content of the ore 
will not be known for some days. 


22. 
. 


Another big amalgamation of producing 
mines has now been definitely planned. 
This comprises the four producing subsi- 
diary companies of the Randfontein 
estates, together with the non-producing 
Stubbs-Randfontein and 123 reef claims 
on the dip of the Porges-Randfontein and 
the South-Randfontein companies. 


The capital of the new company, which 
is to be styled the Randfontein-South 
Gold Mining Company, Ltd., will be 
£2,250,000, of which 250,000 shares will be 
held in reserve. The shares in the new 
company are apportioned as_ follows: 
To Porges-Randfontein, 500,000 shares; 
North-Randfontein, 495,000; Robinson- 
Randfontein, 330,000; Stubbs-Randfon- 
tein, 174,000, and to the Randfontein 
Estates Company for 123 undeveloped reef 
claims, 200,000 shares. 
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Alabama 


Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany—Alice furnace at Birmingham has 
been blown in and an additional furnace 
at Ensley; also a large number of coke 
ovens. 

Dr. M. J. Shields, of Scranton, Penn., 
has finished the organization of a first- 
aid corps in each of the coal mines of the 
Tennessee company. These corps are di- 
vided in seven districts, Pratt No. 1, Pratt 
No. 2, Bloss, Blue Creek, Blocton, Henry 
Ellen in Alabama, and Whitwell district 
in Tennessee. Each corps has elected its 
own officers, consisting of a president, 
vice-president, secretary and medical di- 
rectors. The corps are to meet monthly 
for practice and instruction by the medical 
director. 


Ay: 
CocHisE CouNTY 

Superior & Pittsburg—The Calumet & 
Arizona smelter at Douglas, treating the 
ores of these two companies, recently 
adopted the policy of showing the pro- 
portion of copper contributed by each 
company. For the past five months the 
average monthly output of the Superior 
& Pittsburg has been slightly over 2,000,- 
000 pounds. 


Copper Queen—The copper output for 
July was 8,600,000 Ib., being a decrease of 
about 400,000 Ib. from the June production. 


Shattuck-Arizona—Development of the 
orebodies on the 600 level continues with 
favorable results. Raise No. 21 put up 
to the fifth level showed an orebody 55 
ft. thick. All ore taken out in this devel- 
opment has been of smelting grade. 


Gita County 


Inspiration—The shaft in the sulphide 
orebody at a depth of 345 ft. was in ore 
assaying 2.93 per cent. copper. The shaft 
has been in commercial ore for 255 ft., and 
it is estimated this body will average 24 
per cent. copper. 


Superior & Boston—The Great Eastern 
shaft of this company has reached a depth 
of about 670 ft., where lateral work has 
disclosed the lode wider than in the work- 
ings above. 

United Globe—From the 14th level of 
the Old Dominion shaft ore has been en- 
countered in the Gladiator claim. This is 
thought to be the same orebody already 
opened on the roth and 12th levels. 


Old Dominion—The West orebody en- 
countered on the 12th level has now been 


crosscut and found to be 110 ft. wide. 
The copper production during July was 
2,700,000 lb., which is below the normal 
output. The production for the first seven 
months of 1909, however, was 21,490,000 
lb., as against 21,290,000 lb. for the corres- 
ponding period of 1908. Four furnaces 
were in operation. 

Arizona-Colorado—The shaft has now 
reached a depth of goo ft. and a station is 
to be cut for the pumps. 

Cactus Development—Favorable show- 
ings continue in the development of the 
high-grade copper orebody encountered 
recently in the Hamilton shaft. 


GRAHAM COUNTY 

Arizona Copper—The production of this 
company for the half year, as finally ad- 
justed, was 16,482,000 Ib., a yield of 11.91 
per cent. copper for the material smelted, 
or 2.22 per cent. on the raw ore treated. 
A briquetting machine with conveyer belt 
and drying tunnel has recently been in- 
stalled. 


Pima County 

Southern Arizona Smelting Company— 
This operating company of the Imperial 
Copper Company is now producing about 
1,000,000 lb. of copper per month. Two 
blast furnaces and one converter stand 
are being operated, about 700 tons per 
day being smelted; this production is 
mainly from the Mammoth and Union 
mines. Meade Goodloe, Sasco, Ariz., is 
superintendent. 


Yavapal County 


May—Work will be resumed on this 
property, near Mayer, under the direction 
of H. C. Heffelman. 

Rosalie—George C. Meese, of Joplin, 
Mo., recently visited this property, and 
states that the company is preparing to 
increase the work as soon as connections 
can be made with the Arizona Power 
Company’s lines. A new hoist and air 
compressor have been ordered. 


California 
Amapor County 

Bunker Hill—The property at Amador 
City, E. H. Harrington, superintendent, 
yielded during the last six months 16,844 
tons of ore averaging $6 per ton, and 
seven dividends, aggregating $42,000, have 
been paid. 





Butt= County 


John Morris—This quartz mine at 
Wyandotte has been bonded to F. H. Bell, 
of San Francisco. 





CaALAVERAS CoUNTY 
Mechanic’s Mining Company — The 
company is now sole owner of the Ritter 
mine near San Andreas, and operations 
will shortly be resumed. 


Reiner—Work has been started at this 
gravel mine by John C. Benson, of 
Stockton. The mine has the largest gravel 
mill in the State. 

Heckendorn—Bernardo Curti, of An- 
gels, is erecting a Io-stamp mill for the 
mine at West Point. 


FrESNo CouNTY 
Delilah Mining Company—This com- 
pany has been organized to work the 
Delilah group, comprising 140 acres at 
Sampson’s flat. W. A. Macdonald, W. G. 
Melton and H. N. Norris, of Coalinga, are 
interested. 


NeEvava CouNTY 


Yuba—In the mine above Washington, 
good ore is being taken from the 400 level. 
T. M. Chase, manager. 


Birchville—At the mine at Graniteville, 
25 men are at work under the superin- 
tendence of Fred Medlin; the mill con- 
tinues to work on excellent ore. There 
are now 100 men at work on claims in and 
about Graniteville. 


PLACER CouNTY 
McGeachin Mining Company — The 
company has added to its possessions the 
Morning Star drift mine on the Iowa Hill 
divide; also the Iowa Hill canal and 
reservoir. The water is to be used for 
power for mining. 


PLumMaAs County 
Crescent Hill Gold Mines Company— 
Two tunnels are being run to develop the 
ore deposits in this mine; one is in 800 
and the other 4oo ft. Ore sufficient to 
keep a mill running two years is to be 
blocked out before erecting a mill. 


San BERNARDINO CouNTY 
Gold Mountain—The machinery for 60 
additional stamps has been purchased by 
Captain Delamar for this mine at Gold 
Mountain camp. 


SHAstTA CouNTY 
Onn Copper Company—This company 
has been organized at Redding to work 
the Spread Eagle group of claims near 
Copley and Coram. The ore will be 
smelted at Coram. The president of the 
company is Alfred Onn. 
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SIERRA COUNTY 


Twenty-One—High-grade ore is being 
taken from the tunnel of this mine at 
Alleghany, F. M. Phelps, manager. The 
tunnel is about 1000 ft. below the apex of 
the vein and is regarded as a proof of 
the continuance of the veins in the Alle- 
ghany district. The tunnel is 1000 ft. 
south of the Tightner mine. 





Colorado 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY 
Columbia & Eureka—In the Silver 


mountain section, a strike of high-grade 
gold-copper ore has been made in these 
old workings. FE. J. Butts, manager, 
Georgetown. 

Bezant—The old Quartz Hill mine in 
Leavenworth gulch is shipping regularly, 
and additional machinery will probably be 
installed and the shaft deepened. 


‘Concrete—Three cars of ore are being 
shipped daily from this property and a 
mill may be erected for the treatment of 
the low-grade rock. E. S. Moulton, Cen- 
tral City, is interested. 


LaApLATA CouNTY 


Tomahawk—The Trails End property 
in the Laplata district, on which a rich 
strike was made, has recently been pur- 
chased by this company and will be ac- 
tively developed. 


LAKE CouNTY—LEADVILLE 


Highland Mary—The shaft is now down 
70 ft. and is still in ore. A station will 
be cut and a crosscut started southward 
to determine the width of the orebody in 
this direction. The Weston fault is south 
of the recent strike—about 150 ft. as 
placed by Emmons. Two-hundred tons 
of ore have been taken from the shaft in 
sinking to the present depth and 150 tons 
of it were sent to the smelters. An elec- 
trict hoist will be installed. 


Roberi E, Lee—On the 250-ft. level of 
this old producer, leasers have opened a 
large body of zinc carbonate ore, the 
shoot now being 35 ft. wide. It was dis- 
covered in virgin territory and _ carries 
from 25 to 30 per cent. zinc. Leasers in 
the upper workings are obtaining a fair 
grade of iron ore. 


San Juan County 

New Gold King Mines—Under _ this 
title, the property of the old Gold King 
Consolidated will resume operations as 
soon as the surface improvements are 
completed. In addition to the tramway 
and shaft house, additions are being made 
in the mill, including new Wilfley tables, 
classifiers and other minor improvements, 
which will be completed about Sept. 1. 
Victor E. Kerr, Silverton, Colo., is in 
charge, 


San Micuet County 
Vanadium Alloys—After a tedious per- 
iod of experimentation, this company’s 
plant at Newmire is now said to be mak- 
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ing a satisfactory saving on the vanadium 
ore. 

Tomboy—Reports from London state 
that during July the mill ran 29 days, 
yielding bullion valued at $48,000 and con- 
centrates, worth $17,000. The working 
expenses were, approximately, $40,000, 
leaving $25,700 profit. 


Summit County 


Elk Mountain Mining and Leasing 
Company—This new company will begin 
development of property in¢this county at 
an early date. John T. Milliken, of St. 
Louis, president of the Golden Cycle Min- 
ing Company, and L, A. Van Tilborg and 
other Cripple Creek men are interested. 


TELLER CouNTY 
Empire State—A 6-ft. vein, carrying 
streaks of sylvanite, has been encountered 
on the goo level. 


Acacia—Returns, averaging over $60 
per ton, have been obtained from the last 
3 cars shipped by Hastain & Johnson, leas- 
ing on the Burns claim. 

Lucky Corner—This leasing company is 
shipping a car per day of ore of milling 
grade from the Lucky Corner mine owned 
by the Doctor Jackpot Mining Company. 
A new shaft is being sunk beyond the line 
of the recent cave and connects with the 
first level. 





Idaho 


Boise County 


Columbia—Machinery for the 15-stamp 
will has arrived at Quartzburg. Electric 
power will be used. I. H. Friar, manager. 


BonNER COUNTY 

Idaho Power and Concentrating—Ralph 
Reinerston and G. H. Hipke, of Sand- 
point, and associates have incorporated 
this company for the purpose of develop- 
ing water power on Trestle creek between 
Sandpoint and Hope. The company will 
also erect a custom concentrating plant on 
the lake shore east of Sandpoint. 


SHOSHONE CouNTY 

Snowstorm—At the annual meeting, it 
was decided to close the mine at the ter- 
mination of the present smelting contract, 
the reason given being the unsatisfactory 
railroad rates to Anaconda, Mont. 

Sampson Mining and Developing— 
High-grade lead ore has been encountered 
in the lower tunnel of this property on 
Eagle creek, 514 miles from Murray. A. J. 
Brainard, manager. 

Black Bear—A body of milling ore, 8 
ft. in width, has been cut at the property, 
near Gem, and a tunnel is being driven to 
catch the orebody. 





Kansas 
CHEROKEE CouUNTY 


Waterhouse & Co.—Construction work 
is in progress on a 300-ton mill on the 
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Maggie Taylor tract in the heart of Ga- 
lena. It is expected the plant will be in 
operation Oct. 1. A second plant will be 
built later and in addition to working old 
dumps, deeper runs of zinc and lead ores 
will be opened. 

Clermont Mining and Milling—Man- 
ager Joseph Fallenback has purchased a 
150-ton mill in Missouri for immediate re- 
moval to the property south of Galena, 
where the company owns 300 acres in fee 
and has leases on 200 acres. 

M. K. & T.—The property south of 
Baxter Springs has been acquired by 
Charles Nusbaum, of Cincinnati, and John 
M. Daugherty, of Omaha. The capacity 
of the mill will be increased to 500 tons at 
once. 

Good Luck—The company is now pro- 
ducing 60 per cent. zinc ore from its mine 
south of Baxter Springs, the improvement 
coming with the development of the lower 
ore run. 





Louisiana 

During the month of July there were 
27 new wells bottomed, of which only 12 
were oil producers. There were 25 new 
wells in progress at the end of the month. 
Oil production for July was 265,300 bbl., 
a decrease of 20,900 bbl. from June. Ship- 
ments by rail were 225,432 bbl.; by pipe 
line, 36,000; total, 262,032 bbl., an increase 
of nearly 100,000 bbl. over June. 





Michigan 
CopPER 
New Arcadian—A contract has been let 
for a large amount of diamond drilling, 
and operations are to start at once from 
the bottom of the exploratory shaft, pre- 
viously sunk to a depth of about 200 ft, 
on the eastern portion of the tract. The 
company has about 3200 acres of land in 
the mineral zone. Robert H. Shield, of 
Houghton, is president. 
Ojibway—Drifting between the two 
shafts at the 800-ft. level on what is known 
as the west bed of the Kearsarge lode 
continues, and both breasts of the drift 
are showing a good grade of stamping 
rock. Sinking is going forward at both 
shafts; No. 1 is down to about r1oo ft., 
and No. 2 to 1150 feet. 


Copper Range—The betterment in the 
mineralization that was noted several 
months ago in the lower workings at the 
Trimountain tract continues. The south 
drifts from “E” shaft are nearing the 
point where the proposed new, or “F,” 
shaft will be put down. The drifts are in 
good ground. 


Mayflower—The company has let a con- 
tract for about 10,000 ft. of diamond-drill 
work to be done on the eastern portion 
of the land. Considerable exploratory 
work has been done on the western por- 
tion, both by drilling and underground 
openings, without revealing anything of 
importance. Work was suspended in 1906. 
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LaSalle—The stock pile that has ac- 
cumulated during the opening of the shaft 
on the Tecumseh tract is to be stamped at 
one of the heads in the Calumet & Hecla 
mill. 
this property are encouraging, and it is 
also planned to open the Osceola lode 
from this shaft. 


Franklin—The company has made a 
contract with the Calumet & Hecla for the 
smelting of its mineral, its contract with 
the Quincy company having expired. 

Indiana—This company, which was 
originally organized in 1862, and owned 
about 1200 acres of land adjoining the 
North Lake property, has been acquired 
by a new company headed by Steven R. 
Dow, of Boston, and R. M. Edwards, of 
Houghton. The new company is capital- 
ized at 100,000 shares, par value $25; 
60,000 shares are.to be given in exchange 
for the property and 20,000 shares are to 
be sold at $8 per share to provide de- 
velopment funds, 20,000 shares remaining 
in the treasury.. Exploratory operations 
will start at once. The results being ob- 
tained at the Lake and North Lake prop- 
erties strengthens this company’s position. 


Lake—The shaft is bottomed at a depth 
oi 750 ft. and from this point the fifth 
level will be established. The shaft is in 
the foot-wall arid it will be necessary to 
drive a crosscut about 20 ft. to enter the 
lode. At the fourth level, crosscutting 
has been resumed. The crosscut was ex- 
tended about 40 ft. into the formation and 
then suspended while a drill core was 
driven to test its width and copper con- 
tent; this-core revealed copper of com- 
mercial quantity for an additional 47 ft. 
Diamond drilling is being carried on from 
various points underground to fully de- 
termine the width and mineral content 
of the lode. 


IRON—MENOMINEE RANGE 
Erickson—Diamond drilling is in pro- 
gress and the results so far have been en- 
couraging. It is in the Iron River district, 
in section 20, 34-43, and is owned by the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company. 
Porter-Carpenter—Diamond drills are 
at work on this tract in the Crystal Falls 
district. An orebody has been found, but 
its extent is not yet determined. 
Schiebler—A diamond drill has been 
placed on this tract in the Iron river dis- 
trict by the St. Clair company, of Duluth. 





Minnesota 


IRoON—MeEsaApBi RANGE 


Hudson—McArthur Brothers, of Du- 
luth, have taken a contract to strip this 
mine at Aurora, which is controlled by 


Pickands, Mather & Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Scranton—The lease of this mine, near 
Hibbing, the fee of which is owned by 
the State, was recently bought by Pick- 





Openings on the Kearsarge lode at 
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ands, Mather & Co. It will be worked 
as an underground mine, and a contract 
has been let to the Foundation Company, 
of New York, to sink a shaft, which will 
be lined with concrete. 

Virginia—This mine, between Virginia 
and Eveleth, has been worked to some 
extent underground. It is now to be 
stripped and worked as an open-pit mine. 





Missouri 
JorLin—ZINc-LEAD DiIstTRICT 

With the tariff bugaboo out of the way 
and zinc ores at $45, this mining district 
is showing signs of a period of unusual 
activity. New companies are being or- 
ganized and nearly all the mines shut 
down through the recent hard times are 
starting again. For the first time in two 
years labor for the mines is unusually 
scarce and wages have been raised in all 
the camps. Development work has 
brought to the front the old Galena sec- 
tion, which bids fair to reach its old place; 
the Neck City camp, Gordon hollow, south 
of Joplin, the west Joplin sheet-ground 
district, the Spring City district and the 
Sarcoxie section are all showing renewed 
activity. 

Carnation—The company has started 
production from its 40-acre lease in the 
sheet-ground district, on the Cosgrove 
land, near Porto Rico. 


Porto Rico—During the latter part of 
July, the Highland mill of 500 tons ca-- 
pacity, the Trinity of 7oo tons and the 
Lincoln of 300-tons, were started in the 
Duenweg camp. 

United Zinc-—The company has bought 
160 acres of undeveloped land, south of 
Spring City. It has also taken under 
option a 40-acre tract in the Riceville dis- 
trict of Galena. 


Texhoma—This company, of Carthage, 
is unwatering the Waddell mine and will 
enlarge the mill to 300 tons capacity. 


Montana 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Calumet. & Corbin—James W. Wilcox, 
president of the company, has been in 
Corbin several days inspecting the com- 
pany’s property, and has given orders to 
sink the shaft an additional 150 feet. 


Mapison County 


Apex—Parkinson, Stranahan and Tay- 
lor have taken an option on this mine and 
have a force of men cleaning out the tun- 
nel from the Alder gulch side of the 
mountain. 


Nevada 


CHURCHILL CouNTY—FAIRVIEW 


Nevada Eagles—Several promising ore- 
shoots have recently been opened. Experi- 
ments are now being conducted to see if 
the ore can be concentrated and a small 
plant may be erected. 
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Nevada Hills—The directors have de 
cided to codperate with the Nevada- 
Wonder Mining Company, of Wonder, in 
securing electric power from a plant to 
be built at Fallon, 40 miles distant. Upon 
the consummation of the negotiations, the 
Nevada Hills company will consider the 
matter of constructing a mill and exploit- 
ing the mine at greater depth. W. H. 
Webber, manager. 


ESMERALDA CouNtTy—GOLDFIELD 

Cherokce Lease—At a depth of 540 it., 
while sinking, copper ore carrying fair 
gold and silver content has been encoun- 
tered in the Atlanta. 

Golden Daisy—This lease on the Gold- 
field Daisy ground is producing about one 
car per week of high-grade ore. 

C.O.D. Consolidated—It is the intention 
of the company to sink the Victor shaft 
to 500 feet. 


ESMERALDA CouNnty—GoLp MouNTAIN 


Bonnie Clare—The mill has started 10 
stamps, and the other 10 will soon be 
started for custom milling. The ore being 
treated at present comes from the Rattle- 
snake mine. 


ESMERALDA County—Lucky Boy 

Mitchell, Fairfield & Collins Lease—A 
100-h.p. compressor and machine drills 
have been installed and the shaft is now 
about 300 ft. deep. John F. Mitchell, 
manager. 

Silver Moon Leasing Company—J. R. 
Woodbridge and J. J. McCarthy have 
secured a lease on a portion of the Moun- 
tain King and Mountain Queen claims. 
The block will be equipped immediately 
with a 25-h.p. gasolene hoist and a 4o-h.p. 
compressor. 


ESMERALDA CouNTY—RAWHIDE 


St. Ives—The lease on the Queen estate 
is now sinking a shaft and has ordered 
an air compressor, 40-h.p. engine, machine 
drills, etc. It is the intention to sink to 
the 1000-ft. level. 


Gordon Coalition—On the Coalition 
estate this lease has opened a rich vein 
of sulphides on the 150-ft. level. 


Nye County—ToNopaH 


Montana-Tonopah—The 40-stamp mill 
is treating an average of 950 tons of ore 
per week, the recovery being between 90 
and 92 per cent. Two new veins have 
been recently discovered. 

Tonopah Mining—The Mizpah shaft has 
now reached a depth of 1466 ft., and the 
bottom is still in the rhyolite-dacite. The 
mill is treating about 3300 tons of ore per 
week of an average value of $20 per ton, 
from which a saving of about go per cent. 
is being made. 


Waite Pine County—E ty 
Boston-Ely—The shaft on the Emma 
claim is now down nearly goo ft. Ore was 
recently encountered. E. W. Ralph, man- 
ager. 
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’ Nevada Consolidated—The copper pro- 
duction for the quarter, ended June 30, 
1909, was 9,721,873 lb. The quarterly re- 
port, just issued, shows: 


Net earnings from operations............. $514,945 
Interest, rentals and miscellaneous earn- 








a a aa eee 2,309 
Dividends received and estimated divid- 

I Ni i. 6:0:54.45 bho. eS 4d on 6 edine ons 1,990 

OE Co kas ons. eeecennen <adesvsete $639,244 
Interest on bonds outstanding ............ 44,325 

Net surplus to profit and loss............ $594,919 


The metals on hand and in transit are 
credited at $1,781,971, and there was $606,- 
o89 cash on hand. 


Oklahoma 


Petroleum production in July is re- 
ported by the Oil Investors’ Journal at 
3,501,002 bbl. Deliveries were 2,865,530 


bbl., leaving 695,562 bbl. to be added 
to stocks, which amounted on July 
31 to 56,535,000 bbl. In the Mid- 


continent field in July 214 wells were 
completed, of which 196 were oil pro- 
ducers, three gas producers and 15 dry. 
There were 208 wells in progress at the 
end of the month. 


Pennsylvania 
ANTHRACITE COAL 


Kingston Coal Company—lIt is claimed 
that Breaker No. 2 of this company has 
established a record for the anthracite 
region. In July the breaker ran 24 full 
working days, or 216 hours, and shipped 
g1,000 long tons of coal. The record for 
one day was 5200 tons. The greatest 
number of mine cars dumped in one day 
was 1641, over a single, old-fashioned car 
dump, the only old part retained in the 
remodeling of this breaker. During the 
past six months this breaker has been en- 
tirely rebuilt without a single day’s stop- 
ping of the machinery. All the revolving 
screens have been replaced by the Parrish 
spring-board shakers, and it is also 
equipped with the latest mechanical slate 
pickers, which eliminate the picker boys, 
not a person under 16 years being em- 
ployed. F. F. Zerbey, of Wilkes-Barre, 
is general manager in charge. 


Lehigh Valley Coal Company — The 
school for this company’s employees, 
which was established last year at Lost 
Creek, has closed its first session. <A 
large number of the men attended for all or 
part of the session, and the work has been 
so successful that the company has de- 
cided to start other schools at convenient 
points. 


BiruMINOoUS COAL 


Isabella-Connellsville Coke Company— 
Two shafts have been started on the new 
coal property on the Monongahela river, 
near Brownsville. As soon as the shafts 
are well advanced, 500 coke ovens will be 
built. 


Pittsburg Coal Company—The financial 
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statement for the half-year ended June 
30, is as follows: 


1908. 1909. Changes. 
Net earnings.. $ 868,069 $964,684 I.$ 96,615 
Charges ....... 1,261,699 1,230,680 D. 31,019 
altace * alias giana 

Net loss..... $ 393,630 $ 265,996 D.$ 127,634 


Charges were made up this year as fol- 
lows: Depletion of coal lands, $257,034; 
depreciation of plant, $464,014; interest 
on bonds, $509,632. The charges were 
increased this year by the adjustment of 
affairs in relation to the surrender of the 
leases of the Pittsburg Terminal Railroad 
and Coal Company. 


Vesta Coal Company—This company 
has bought a tract of 5500 acres of coal 
land, known as the Jones land, for which 
it is reported to have paid $1,650,000. This 
tract adjoins the Liedenburg tract on Ten- 
mile run, on which the company recently 
made a new entry, known as No. 5, and is 
near the well known Marianna mine of 
the Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Company. The 
coal will be held in reserve by the com- 
pany, but will eventually be mined through 
No. 5 entry. The coal wil! make an ex- 
cellent grade of blast furnace coke. The 
field is tapped by the Monongahela & 
Western branch of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, and it is proposed to carry the coal 
either by rail or river to the coking plant 
at Hazlewood. The Vesta company is 
owned by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company. 


Utah 


BEAVER CouNTY 


Cedar-Talisman—P. B. McKeon, a large 
stockholder, reports that a body of fine 
ore has been encountered on the 400-ft. 
level. The management will shortly in- 
stall power drills and prosecute develop- 
ment work vigorously. 


Indian Queen-—L. N. Morrison, acting 
manager, states that the tunnel is in over 
3200 ft., and the face is showing strong 
mineralization. 


King David—The shaft has attained a 
depth of about 500 ft. The new machinery 
is working smoothly and good progress 
is being made. 


Juas County 


May Day—A strike of much promise 


has lately been made on the tooo-ft. level, 
showing a good body of ore. 


Summit County 


Daly-Judge-—The extension of the On- 
tario-Daly fissure has been cut on the 
1200 level; at this time there is a face 
of from to to 12 ft. of ore, the greater 
part being of excellent milling grade, 
while on the footwall is a streak of rich 
sulphides. 

Silver King Consolidated—A second ex- 
posure of rich ore has been made within 
60 ft. of the point where ore was recently 
encountered. 


Liberty—Work is to be resumed shortly 
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on a large scale in the development of 
this property, owned by Thomas Kearns, 
David Keith and other big operators of 
the district. The ground comprises over 
400 acres in the neighborhood of the big 
mines. 


TooELE County 


Old Glory—Manager A. J. Bruneau 
states that regular shipments will now be 
sent to the Salt Lake market. The vein 
is 4% ft. wide and is all of shipping grade. 


MILiLarD County 


Ibex—On the 200-ft. level, a 4-ft. vein 
of high-grade copper ore, carrying gold 
and silver, has been opened. Jesse Knight, 
of Provo, is interested. 


WASHINGTON CoUNTY 

Silver Reef—A shipment of high-grade 
silver ore was recently made to the Salt 
Lake market by leasers. The peculiar 
feature in connection with this property 
is the fact that the metal occurs in’ sand- 
stone, either in the pure state or as 
chlorides. 





Canada 


ALBERTA—BLAIRMORE 


Hillcrest Coal and Coke—The dispute 
regarding differentials in pillar work in 
the Hillcrest mine having been settled by: 
arbitration, the miners have returned ‘to: 
work. All coal mines in eastern British: 
Columbia and western Alberta affected 
by the miners’ strike early in April are 
now operating again. 


British CoLtuMBIA—East KooTENAy 

Sullivan Group Mining Company—The 
mining and smelting property of this com- 
pany has been sold by the sheriff and a 
new company has been organized. Work 
is to be resumed with James Finlay, Cran- 
brook, as manager. 


British CoLUMBIA—PHOENIX 


Granby Consolidated—It is reported 
that much more extensive development 
work is to be done this year, with a view 
to increasing the future possibilities of the 
property. 


British CoLUMBIA—POoORTLAND CANAL 


Portland Canal Mining Company—An 
aérial tramway is being constructed 
from the mine on Glacier creek to Bear 
river, near the head of the canal. A sil- 
ver-lead concentrating plant has been ar- 
ranged for. C. H. Dickie, of Duncans, 
Vancouver island, is in charge of the 
property. 5 


British CoLUMBIA—TRAIL 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting— 
The total value of gold, silver, copper and 
lead produced during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1900, was $5,506,000, of which 
about $2,700,000 was of products from 
electrolytic lead refinery. The tonnage of 
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ore smelted was 247,000 tons as against 
305,956 for the year preceding. 


Nova Scotia 


‘ Dominion Coal Company—Shipments 
of coal for July were 203,982 tons, of 
which 136,000 tons were from the mines 
and the remainder from the banks. The 
strike situation continues practically un- 
changed. 


ONTARIO—COBALT 


Ore Shipments—During the week ended 
July 31, there was shipped a total of 17 
cars containing 519.79 tons, as follows: 
La Rose, 260,000 lb.; Nipissing, 187,280; 
Right of Way, 123,330; McKinley-Dar- 
ragh, 57,300; Chambers-Ferland, 60,430; 
Kerr Lake, 50,500; Coniagas, 62,520; 
Crown Reserve, 63,000; O’Brien, 64,030; 
Silver Cliff, 60,820; Cobalt Central, 40,180; 
total, 1,039,590 pounds. 

Cobalt Central—The No. 4 vein, which 
for some time has been a mere stringer, 
has widened to from 3 to 8 in. of high- 
grade ore. The shaft is to be sunk an ad- 
ditional 50 feet. 

Foster—A vein, varying from 2 to § in. 
in width and having high silver content, 
was discovered a few feet from the Law- 
son boundary. It has been stripped for 
a distance of over 40 feet. 


Union Pacific—The new machinery is 
now in place and the shaft will be sunk to 
a depth of 140 ft., at which point crosscut- 
ting will be started. 


Mexico 
CHIBUAHUA 


The F. S. Pearson Syndicate, through 
the Mexico Northwestern Railway, has 
acquired the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre 
and Pacific Railroad Company and has 
also become the sole owner of the Sierra 
Madre Lumber Company, both of which 
were formerly the property of Col. Wil- 
liam C. Greene. 


Batopilas—It is stated that Pres. Lyn- 
don H. Stevens, of New York, while 
abroad, will endeavor to secure the co- 
operation of English shareholders in the 
tormation of a new company to explore 
and develop the unworked territory con- 
trolled by this company. 

Hinds Consolidated—The company’s 
new concentrating mill at Santa Barbara 
is now in satisfactory operation. Otto E. 
Slinack is in charge. 

Palmer—This company has resumed 
operations on a large scale at its mines in 
the Parral district. 

Virginia Copper—It is reported that this 
St. Louis company is to resume develop- 
ments at its property in the Concheno 
camp. T. B. Raines is general manager. 


GUANAJUATO 
Guanajuato Amalgamated Gold Mines 
Company—Upon the _ application — of 


Schwob & Co., of Germany, Frank P. 
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McDermott, of New York, was appointed 
receiver for this company, the property 
of which consists of about 50 pertinencias, 
near La Luz, and a 100-stamp mill and 
cyanide plant. Efforts are being made to 
have the receivership order vacated, and 
it is expected that operations will be re- 
sumed. The company was one of the 
Albert J. Adams concerns, and the Adams 
estate is a creditor to the extent of $450,- 
000. The balance of the debts of the com- 
pany brings the total up to about $650,000. 


HipDALGo 


Santa Gertrudis—The mine at Pachuca 
has contracted for a 300-ton cyanide plant. 
It will be modelled on the general lines 
of the successful San Rafael mill in 
the same district. E. Girault, manager 
of the San Rafael, will be the con- 
sulting engineer for the new mill. The 
mill will be built at once irrespec- 
tive of the outcome of sale negotiations. 
Moore filters, Pachuca tanks, Dorr thick- 
eners and Dorr classifiers will be used. 


SONORA 


Calumet & Sonora—The property of 
the South Cananea company, consisting of 
four groups of mines covering nearly 600 
hectares, has passed to the control of this 
company, headed by J. E. Cooley, of Du- 
luth. The properties included are the 
Gladys, Last Chance, Collins and Home- 
stake groups, about 2 miles south of 
Cananea. 


Greene-Cananea—The output for July 
is given as 3,508,000 lb. of copper, 60,975 
oz. of silver and 438 oz. gold. This pro- 
duction is a slight decrease in copper, as 
compared with the previous month, and 
an increase in gold and silver. 


Willey-Cananea—-A large body of good 
copper ore is reported to have been en- 
countered in the old Ortega mine. 


Mina Blanca—This group in the Mocte- 
zuma district has been acquired by W. 
P. Belding and associates of Nacozari and 
Los Angeles. Sinking to the 1o0o-ft. level 
below the Antigua tunnel is being pushed 
by hand pending the arrival of machinery, 
and a gradual widening of the surface ore 
shoot from about 8 in. to over 3 ft. is re- 
ported. 


Moctezuma-Duluth Development Com- 
pany—The shaft on the Monte Cristo 
mine has reached the 200-ft. level where 
the station is now being cut. Ore run- 
ning high in silver taken out in develop 
ment work is being sent to the smelters 
via Nacozari. The ore contains much te- 
trahedrite, showing ruby silver. C. H. 
Jones, of Moctezuma, is manager. 





South America 
CHILE 


Braden Copper Company—William Bra- 
den, vice-president, has recently returned 
to New York to supervise the plans for the 
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extension to the reduction works and 
power plant. The concentrating capacity 
is to be increased to 2000 tons, including 
an extension to the present 250-ton mill, 
which is to be increased to 400 tons capa- 
city. Corresponding smelting and con- 
verting capacity will also be provided. 
The concentrates now produced are han- 
dled in part by the small smelting plant at 
the property and the balance shipped to 
Perth Amboy, N. J. The smelting prob- 
lems have been worked out at the local 
plant consisting of six sintering pots and 
two blast furnaces. The sintering pots are 
worked by the natives on contract, and 
only the coarse product is accepted for the 
blast furnaces. Additional water-power 
development is to be undertaken, rights 
for 30,000 h.p. having been secured on the 
Cachapoal river, midway between Ran- 
cagua and the mine. Grading has been 
completed for the construction of the rail- 
way between Rancagua and the mine, a 
distance of 43 miles, and rails have been 
laid for about one-fifth of this distance. 


The mining claims comprise about 1200 
acres in the province of O’Higgins. The 
Fortuna group is in a fractured diorite 
formation around an old volcanic vent 2%4 
miles in diameter. The Teniente mine is a 
high-grade antigua on a contact of por- 
phyry and tuff, though the adit being 
driven to this property is passing through 
ore similar to that of the Fortuna section. 
The mines are being developed through 
four main adits. The lowest adit, 725 ft. 
below the main working adit, No. 3, has 
just encountered commercial ore. The 
company has recently authorized a bond 
issue of $4,000,000 to provide for the .pro- 
posed improvements, and the estimates of 
ore reserves are 4,520,000 tons averaging 
2.7 per cent. copper. Of this amount, 
1,750,000 tons are considered “in sight,” 
and 2,770,000.tons as “partly developed.” 
Frank Langford is now general manager, 
with offices at Graneros, though the prin- 
cipal office will be removed to Rancagua 
upon the completion of the railroad. 


PERU 


Cerro de Pasco—It is reported that 
since the completion of the McDougall 
roasting furnaces and the installation of 
the screening plant at the mines, this com- 
pany is now producing at the rate of 40,- 
000,000 ib. of copper per annum. The 
capacity of the blast furnaces has been in- 
creased markedly by the coarse charge 
provided by the screening plant. At the 
reduction works the company is operating 
four blast furnaces, 56x180 in., ten 18-ft. 
McDougall roasters, five reverberatory 
furnaces and six stalls of converters. F. 
W. Maclennan is superintendent of the 
mines, and the smeltery at La Fundicion 
is in charge of S. J. Gormly. The gen- 
eral direction of the company’s affairs in 
Peru is in the hands of R. H. Channing, 
Jr., president and general manager, with 
headquarters at Lima. 
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Metal, Mineral, Coal and Stock Markets 


Current 


Prices, Market 


Conditions and 


Commercial 


Statistics of the Metals, Minerals and Mining Stocks 





QUOTATIONS FROM IMPORTANT CENTERS 


Coal Trade Review 





New York, Aug. 11—The bituminous 
coal trade in the East shows some im- 
provement and there is a better tone to 
the market, based on some actual gain in 
business and the confident anticipation of 
a better trade. 

The anthracite trade is quiet for the 
present. The July production, as given be- 
low, was the smallest for a number of 
months, many collieries having been run 
on short time. Very few are still running 
full, but a better showing will probably be 
made later in the month. The dry weather 
is beginning to be felt in a shortage of 
water at some of the collieries. 

In the West there are few changes to 
be noted. Factories and dealers at the 
large centers are beginning to lay in 
stocks, and a heavier movement of coal 
is apparent. Shipments in excess of de- 
mand are still troubling the trade, and 
competition for orders is pretty sharp. 

A feature of the present year has been 
the disposition to secure control of un- 
developed coal lands by steel makers and 
other large manufacturing companies. 

Ohio Freight Rates—The coal operators 
of the No. 8 and Ohio-Pittsburg districts 
last week argued on their application to 
the Ohio Railroad Commission for a re- 
duction in the freight rates from the mines 
in southeastern Ohio to Lake ports. The 
substance of their claims is in the state- 
ment presented that while the average rate 
on No. 8 district coal is 0.548c. per ton- 
mile, the railroads carry coal to Lake Erie 
on average rates of 0.405c. per ton-mile 
from Fairmont, W. Va.; 0.274c. from the 
Kanawha district in West Virginia, and 
0.198c. from the Marrowbone district in 
Kentucky. 

Central Pennsylvania Wage Settlement 
—A district convention was held at Clear- 
field, Penn., Aug. 7, when the operators 
presented a second proposition in which 
they ask that the miners appoint a com- 
mittee of three men and the operators a 
similar committee, the six to select an um- 
pire for the purpose of arbitrating the 
wage question. The operators say that 
there must be a reduction of wages, or 
they cannot compete with West Virginia 
coal in the market. 


Coat Trarric Notes 


The Victor Fuel Company, of Colorado, 
reports its coal and coke production for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, as follows: 


1907-8. 1908-9. Changes. 


Coal mined.......... 
a ke made 


1,649,722 1,394,033 D. 255,¢89 
16,790 


76,592 93,382 I. 


The coal mined for 1908-9 was also less 
than the output of 1906-7 by 379,279 tons. 
Tonnage originating on Pennsylvania 
railroad lines east of Pittsburg and Erie, 


years to July 3!, short tons: 





1908. 1909. Changes. 

Anthracite ....... 3,022,542 2,870,341 D. 152,201 
Bituminous... 18,827,072 20,609,195 I. 1,782,123 
MI eg a0 ck) wes 3,930,328 5,867,774 I. 1,937,446 
Total ..... ...... 25,779,942 29,347,310 I. 3,567,368 


The total increase this year to date was 
13.8 per cent. 


Coal passing through the Sault Ste. 
Marie canals, season to Aug. 1, short 
tons: 

1908. 1909. Changes. 
Anthracite..... 643,633 638,981 D. 4,652 
Bituminous.... 3,125,680 3,316,236 I. 190,556 
ee 3,769,313 3,955,217 I. 185,904 


The shipments, both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous, in July were lighter than was 
expected. The total increase for the sea- 
son was 4.9 per cent. 

Anthracite shipments in July were 
4,020,765 long tons, being 884,093 tons less 
than in June, and 540,741 tons less than 
in July, 1908. For the seven months ended 
July 31, the shipments were, in long tons: 


1908. 1909. Changes, 

ee 6,953,684 6,779,385 D. 174,299 
Lehigh Valley.... 6,325,815 5,968,862 D. 356,953 
N. J. Central...... 4,892,898 4,509,519 D. 383,379 
Lackawanna...... 5,925,177 65,479,857 D. 445,820 
Del. & Hudson.... 3,733,067 3,809,122 I. 76,055 
Pennsylvania.. . 3,428,595 3,346,379 D. 82,216 
MS acne tipasarns: 4,274,367 4,477,348 I. 202,981 
N.Y., Ont. & West. 1,676,345 1,602,623 D. 73,822 

Wha 2éenscoes 37,209,948 35,972,495 D. 1,237,453 


The total decrease this year was 3.3 per 
cent. Only two companies show gains this 
year—the Erie and the Delaware & Hud- 
son. 


New Ycrk 


ANTHRACITE 


-lug. 11—Business is dull, but no one 
expects to do much in August. The coal 
offices are looking forward to a good 
trade with the opening of September. At 
present there is nothing but the usual cur- 
rent business. 

Schedule prices for prepared sizes are 
now $4.65 for lump, and $4.90 for egg, 
stove and chestnut, f.o.b., New York har- 
bor. For steam sizes quotations are: Pea, 
$3.15@3.25; buckwheat, $2.35@2.50; No. 2 
buckwheat or rice, $1.70@2; barley, $1.35 
@1.50; all f.o.b., New York harbor. Oc- 
casional lots that are a little off quality 
can be had for less. 


BITUMINOUS 
A more hopeful feeling is evident in the 


trade. The actual increase of business is 


not great, but inquiries are coming in, and 
everyone is looking foiward to a much 
better business next month. The expected 
increase will probably be in the volume of 
sales only; prices are not likely to ad- 
vance much as long as there are so many 
idle mines ready to take business when 
offered. Then too, the West Virginia 
competition is always in evidence. 

The Far East is buying a little more coal 
and inquiring for big lots. The Sound is 
also looking up and showing a tendency 
to stock up. All-rail trade is steady. New 
York harbor is still irrégular and bunchy. 
Prices continue as they have been for 
some time. Good Miller vein steam coal 
can be had at a delivered price which 
nets $1.30@1.35 at mines, while lower 
grades bring g0@g5c. per ton at mines, 
and gas coal can be had at 60@65c. per 
ton at mine for run-of-mine. 

Transportation is very good, coal com- 
sing through quickly; in some cases a -<day 
“@ two ahead of schedule time. Car sup- 
ply is good, but it is now and then dif- 
ficult to get special cars; for instance, the 
small cars which have to be used for con- 
signments over some New England roads. 

in the coastwise trade there is no 
change and will be none so long as ves- 
sels are in abundant supply as at present. 
Rates are 6oc. from Philadelphia to Boston ; 
60c. from New York to around the Cape 
and 30@4oc. to Providence and the Sound. 
All are shaded 5c. or so occasionally to 
get good cargoes. 


Birmingham 

Aug. g—Alabama coal mines are starting 
up on all sides and the production is 
steadily improving. Before October, it is 
estimated, more than three-fourths of the 
mines in the State will be in full opera- 
tion. The railroads are placing contracts 
for their fuel and as their business im- 
proves are using more; and the other 
large consumers are looking after sup- 
plies. There is a plentiful supply of labor 
so far. 

Coke making is on the increase also, 
1000 ovens having been put at work in 
the last two weeks. The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company is putting in 
shape all the coke ovens it has near active 
coal mines. 


Chicago 
Aug. 9—Strength continues in the coal 
market, and no kind of Western coal can 
be said to be weak; for lump, run-of-mine 
and screenings there is a fair and steady 
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demand. Shipments to this market are 
now well balanced, so that forced sales to 
escape demurrage are few. Prices do not 
change notably on Illinois and Indiana 
coal, the chief steam supply, though the 
usual summer weakness of lump has dis- 
appeared, owing to the very large de- 
mand for the harvesting trade. In conse- 
quence of the large crops, railroad require- 
ments are heavy. 

For Illinois and Indiana the same car 
prices as last week, in general, obtain, 
lump and egg being sold at $1.75@2.35; 
run-of-mine at $1.60@1.75, and screenings 
at $1.40@1.60 per ton. 

Eastern coals are steady, with receipts 
of smokeless not so plentiful, but demur- 
rage sales occasionally on run-of-mine at 
10 or 15c. less than the quotations of 
$2.95@3.05. Smokeless lump is less vari- 
able at $3.20@3.50. Hocking remains at 
$3@3.15, with little need of demurrage 
sales. Youghiogheny is $3.15 for 34-in. 
gas and Pittsburg No. 8 is $2.55. 

Anthracite continues in light demand, 
the country trade improving slightly. Con- 
siderable coal is in evidence at 10 and 
even 25c. under standard August prices. 


—— 


oe 


Aug. to—Local trade is improving on 
an increase of buying for fall stocks. It is 
still rather quiet, however, and supplies are 
plentiful. Slack is rather easier. Middle- 
district coal sells at $1.85@2 for lump, 
$1.65@1.75 for run-of-mine, and $1.15@ 
1.20 for slack. No. 8 district is 1.90@2.05 
for lump, $1.70@1.80 for run-of-mine and 
$1.30 for slack. Pittsburg coal sells at 
$2.15@2.25 for lump and $2@2.05 for run- 
of-mine; Pocahontas at $2.80 and $2.35 
for the two grades. Massillon lump for 
domestic use is $2.70, Cleveland. 





Indianapolis 


Aug. 9—There has been little change in 
the mining situation. While there has 
been no great rush of orders operators say 
they have been enabled to operate their 
mines from three to four days, and, in 
some instances, five days during the past 
week. The railroads have removed a 
large number of idle cars from the sidings 
and sent them to the shops for needed 
Tepairs. Other preparations are being 
made to mine and handle the coal rapidly 
when the anticipated rush comes this fall. 

The Dalton Coal Company, of Gary, has 
filed articles of incorporation, with large 
capital, to do a wholesale shipping bus- 
iness as well as retail trade at Gary. The 
company may also acquire coal land and 
open up mines. The directors are William 
A. Dalton, J. J. Newhotf and John 
McClunk, all of Gary. 


Pittsburg ~ 
Aug. 10—There has been no change in 


the market, demand continuing fair, with 
prices more or less irregular. 


Nominal 
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prices are $1.20 to retail dealers and $1.10 
to manufacturers, for mine-run, and 65c. 
for slack, at mine, but these prices are 
shaded 5 or 10c. a ton in many cases, 

Connellsville Coke—There is a slightly 
better demand for coke for prompt ship- 
ment, and some contracts are being fig- 
ured on for furnace coke. The practice 
of exchanging a given number of tons of 
coke for one ton of pig iron continues, but 
of late some contracts have been made 
on a scale basis, referable to the ascer- 
tained monthly average selling price of 
basic or bessemer pig iron. Standard Con- 
nellsville coke is quotable at $1.65@1.70 
for prompt furnace, and $1.75@1.80 on 
contract, with 72-hour foundry at $1.85 
@1.90 for prompt and $2@2.40 for con- 
tract. 

The Courier reports the production in 
the Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending July 31 at 
385,817 tons, a gain of about 400 tons 
from the previous week. The production 
seems to have reached a regular gait of 
about 385,000 tons a week, which com- 
pares with 400,000 to 430,000 tons per 
week made in 1907. Shipments in the 
week are reported at 4407 cars to Pitts- 
burg, 7432 cars to points west of Pitts- 
burg and 747 cars to points east of Con- 
nellsville, a total of 12,586 cars for the 


week, which is a gain of 500 cars. 





Foreign Coal Trade 


Nova Scotia Coal—Shipments of coal 
from Nova Scotia mines, six months 
ended June 30, long tons: 











Companies. 1908. 1909. Changes. 
Dominion .......... 1,570,258 1,209,991 D. 360,267 
Nova Scotia Steel .. 287,595 274,556 D. 13,039 
Cumberland........ 198,279 178,316 D. 19,963 
BEE ivcise sv cunesns 162,648 124,199 D. 38,449 
Inverness .......... 128,291 97,487 D. 30,804 
Intercolonial....... 134,523 110,124 D. 24,399 

OU i doscscanvens 2,481,594 1,994,673 D. 486,921 

The total decrease this year was 19.6 


per cent., most of the loss being due to 
the strike of the miners. 

German Coal Production—Coal produc- 
tion of the German Empire, six months 
ended June 30, metric tons: 











1908. 1909. Changes. 
a 72,695,452 71,905,114 D. 790,338 
Brown coal..... 32,047,323 32,422,221 I. 374,898 
Total mined.. 104,742,775 104,327,335 I. 416,440 
Coke made..... 10,612,140 10,368,742 D. 243,398 
Briquets made. 8,765,308 8,901,267 I. 135,959 


The larger part of the briquets reported 
is made of brown coal, or lignite. 


Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull, Blyth 
& Co., London and Cardiff, report current 
prices of coal as follows, on July 31: 
Best Welsh steam, $4.20@4.26; seconds, 
$4.08; thirds, $3.96; dry coals, $4.08; best 
Monmouthshire, $3.60; seconds, $3.48; best 
small steam, $2.40; seconds, $2.10. All 
per long ton, f.o.b. shipping port. This 
is an advance of t2c. on nearly all 
varieties. 
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Iron Trade Review 





New York, Aug, 11—The rush of busi- 
ness in the iron and steel markets has 
subsided a little and matters are rather 
quieter than they have been for a few 
weeks past. The quantity of business 
done has been so large that this was 
rather to be expected and was, perhaps, 
not unwelcome to scme manufacturers. 

The selligg of pig iron in the Central 
West continues on a large scale, and the 
merchant furnaces are still gathering in 
contracts. In Eastern territory business 
is quieter, especially as regards basic pig. 
For foundry iron there are still a good 
many customers whose necessities are not 
provided for beyond the present quarter. 
Inquiries for next year are coming in, 
but not very much business has been done 
beyond 1909. Many furnaces have got 
their ideas for next year’s prices up so 
high that buyers are unwilling to close, 
believing that they will be able to*do so 
later on to better advantage. 

In finished material structural steel is 
quieter and the business done has been 
mainly in smaller lots. For other ma- 
terial, such as plates, sheets and general 
merchant steel, trade continues good, 
though not at the highest point. Quite a 
number of orders for standard rails are 
coming to the mills, though they are not 
generally for large quantities. A good 
business is being done in rails in electric 
railroads, both for repairs and for new 
work. 

In the strike of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation there are no new developments, 
and it begins to look as if the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company would 
carry its point. 

Pig Iron Production—The reports of 
the blast furnaces on Aug 1., as collected 
by the Jreon Age, show 259 coke and an- 
thracite furnaces in blast, with an aggre- 
gate weekly capacity of 488,750 tons of pig 
iron; an increase of 20 stacks and 25,750 
tons over the July report. About one- 
quarter of this gain was from the mer- 
chant furnaces, the rest being from the 
steel companies’ stacks. The increase in 
the latter class of furnaces in July was 
13, of which 11 belonged to the Steel Cor- 
poration. Making allowance for the char- 
coal furnaces, the total production of pig 
iron in July was 2,120,000 tons; for the 
seven months ended July 31 it was 13,142,- 
ooo tons. 


Birmingham 

Aug. 9—A steady line of inquiries is be- 
ing received by Southern pig-iron manu- 
facturers and some of them ask about 1910 
deliveries. No business is yet being sought 
for next year by the manufacturers, the 
quotations for that period being un- 
certain. No iron in this section of the 
country is selling under $13.50 per ton, 
No. 2, foundry, for delivery either dur- 
ing the balance of the third quarter 
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or for the last quarter of the year. 
The make is being increased right 
along in the Southern territory, three fur- 
naces starting in this month already and 
two others being in shape for operation. 
An increase of more than 5000 tons of 
iron was noted in July as compared to 
the output in June. The shipments are 
steady and accumulated iron is being sent 
out in quantity. 

Conservative 
per ton, No. 2 


iron men look for $14 
foundry, iron within an- 
other week. 

The cast-iron pipe trade is active. The 
plant of the Sheffield Pipe and Foundry 
Company has resumed operations. The 
Tennessee company is working the steel- 
rail mill at Ensley on double turn as well 
as the rolling mills at Bessemer. 


The Tennessee company has started 
work on the spike and bolt works at Bes- 
semer. The Southern Iron and Steel 


Company has started the work on the 
foundations for the new mills at Gadsden. 


Baltimore 


Aug. 10o—Imports for the week included 
6600 from India; 
17,750 tons iron ore from Cuba and 5400 
tons iron ore from Nicolaieff, Russia. 
Exports included 568,741 lb. scrap tin to 
Rotterdam; 1,103,700 lb. steel billets to 
Glasgow. 


tons manganese ore 


Chicago 


Aug. 9g—The iron market continues 
firm, with steady sales for last quarter 
and first-half supplies well distributed. 
Tonnage of the individual order is still 
somewhat light, but is increasing and the 
occasional large order swells the total. 
lor 1910 delivery sales agents are main- 
taining prices firmly, some holding North- 
ern iron especially high for ordinary-sized 
contracts. The tone of sellers is confi- 
dent and buyers are apparently settling 
into the conviction that general require- 
ments may now be contracted for with 
confidence. 

Northern brings $16.50@17 on _last- 
quarter business; Southern, $13@13.50, 
sirmingham ($17.35@17.85, Chicago). The 
tendency upward is stronger in the case 
of Northern than of Southern and users 
of Northern are consequently more will- 
ing than agents of Northern furnaces to 
contract at prevailing prices, on 1910 de- 
liveries. 

Tariff certainty has not, to any large 
extent, affected the market for iron and 
steel products, which continues good in 
practically every line. Coke is quiet at 
$4.70, Chicago, for the best Connellsville. 


Cleveland 


10—Few sales of iron ore are 
A number of furnaces are ex- 


Aug. 
reported. 


pected to come into the market soon, as 
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they are not provided yet. ‘Prices are un- 
changed. 

Pig Iron—Small sales for early deliv- 
ery continue. Inquiries are coming in for 
next year, but furnaces are not anxious 
for contracts. Current prices are $16@ 
16.25 for No. 2 foundry; $15.50@15.75 for 
gray forge. 

Finished Materials—Prices are generally 
better, with good demand for almost all 
kinds. Contracts have been let for an- 
other freight boat, which will require 
about 2000 tons of plates. Quotations are 
1.35(@1.40c. for bars; 1.40@1.45c. for plates 
and — structural Pittsburg 
There is some delay in deliveries. 


steel, basis. 


Philadelphia 


Aug. 11—Notwithstanding recent large 
purchases of pig iron prior to last week, 
buyers have been obliged to increase their 
orders outside of this territory. Negotia- 
tions are pending and by the close of the 
week some very large supplemental orders 
will have been placed, which will cover 
the needs of manufacturers for the pres- 
ent. Several concerns are figuring on win- 
ter needs for basic on account of the de- 
veloping 


tendencies to stronger 


More furnaces are going in blast. 


prices. 
There 
is only moderate activity in other kinds 
of pig iron, buyers not caring to yield to 
the stronger terms named by makers for 
winter delivery. Pipe iron is hardening 
under the constant demand. The activity 
of the bar mills is keeping forge going 
and the asking price this week is $16. No. 
2X foundry has also improved and the 
asking price today is $17.25 for 
brands, though others sell at $16.75. 

Steel Billets—Billets are 
this week and 


some 


notably higher 
stocks are rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

Scrap—A large business has been done 
in scrap. Railroad scrap is scarce and 
will be held by the companies at present 
prices at least. 
trol of considerable scrap which they will 


Dealers are securing con- 


‘probably hold. 





Pittsburg 


Aug. 1o—The general tone of the iron 
and steel market has shown a further im- 
provement. In pig iron the developments 
have produced a decidedly enthusiastic 
feeling. In finished steel the feeling is also 
favorable, but the enthusiasm is tempered 
with conservatism. Steel manufacturers 
would probably be satisfied to sec the 
market worked up to the basis of 1.40c. for 
bars and 1.50c. for plates and shapes. 
These prices would compare with 1.60 and 
1.70c., respectively, in 1907, and 1.05 and 
T.10c. at the bottom last spring. 

Bookings of specifications on old con- 
tracts and of new orders from the smaller 
buyers continue excellent, the total since 
July 1 having exceeded expectations. In 
bars, plates and shapes the mills are now 
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decidedly behind in deliveries, the usual 
promises being from 6 to 12 weeks on new 
orders or specifications. In shapes deliv- 
eries could be gotten two months ago in 
about three weeks, while 8 to 10 weeks 
are required now. 

The Pennsylvania steel-car orders, for 
the lines east of Pittsburg, have been 
finally placed, and make a total of 8000 


. cars, including the orders lately placed. 


Pig Iron—There has been a_ heavy 
movement in bessemer pig, sales including 
10,000 tons to the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company for delivery September to 
December, inclusive, by the Bessemer 
Furnace Association, 15,000 tons to the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, for 
delivery from now to Dec. 1, by W. P. 
Snyder & Co., all at $16, Valley, equal to 
$16.90, Pittsburg. The Jones & Laughlin 
took 10,000 tons of basic 
for delivery, to the end of the year at 
$15.25, Valley, and is negotiating for 15;000 
to 25,000 tons bessemer. There is some 
additional inquiry in the market, the larg- 
est tonnage being 100,000 tons for nexi 
year’s delivery to the Standard Steel Car 
Company, which has decided to build a 
steel plant at its Butler site containing six 
60-ton basic open-hearth furnaces. Assoc- 
iated with the steel plant will be a plant 
for making rolled-steel wheels, and there 
will also be blooming and finishing mills 
to make a portion of the rolled steel con- 
sumed in the company’s car plant. The 
market is very firm at $16, Valley, for bes- 
semer, and $15.25, Valley, for basic, for 
delivery this year, but predictions are 
freely made that it will soon work up tc 
a higher level, and even $18 is spoken of 
for bessemer. Sales of foundry iron have 
been rather light, $15.25 and $15.50, Valley, 
being done for this year, and $15.75, Val- 
ley, for first half of next year. Some fur- 
naces quote much higher figures. Forge 
is quotable at $14.50@14.75, Valley. Sales 
of about 200,000 tons of bessemer ores ere 
reported in the past 10 days, to western 
Pennsylvania furnace interests, which were 
supposed to have entirely covered for the 
season. 


company also 


Steel—Billets and sheet-bars are firm. 
but transactions have been light. Bes- 
semer billets are at a minimum of $24, 
Pittsburg, open-hearth being $25, while 
sheet-bars are $25.50@26, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burg, with freight to destination added. 
Plates are well established at 1.40c., Pitts- 
burg, 1.45¢. being quoted on small orders. 


. Sheets—Demand continues to improve 
slowly. Prices are now well maintained 
at 2.20c. for black and 3.25¢c. for galvan- 
ized, 28 gage. 


Ferromanganese—The market has ab- 
sorbed almost the full reduction in the duty, 
which was from $4 to $2.50 per ton, being 
quotable firm at $41, Baltimore, for early 
delivery, against $42.50 under the old duty. 
Fourth-quarter delivery is quotable at 
$41.50@42, and next year at $42@42.50, 
freight to Pittsburg being $1.95 per ton. 


Metal Markets 





New York, Aug. 11—The metal mar- 
kets show a fair degree of activity, but 
without much change in prices. Some of 
the business is of a speculative nature. 





Gold, Silver and Platinum 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 


Metal. Exports. | Imports. Excess. 
Gold : 

June 1909..| $ 8,346,446 | $ 2,417,735) Exp. $ 5,928,711 
« —-1908.. 8,626,718 3,449,673; Exp. 5,177,045 

Year 19)9..| 63,834,337 20,185,592) Exp. 43,648,745 
“* 1908..| 53,517,975 21,141,348/Exp. 32,376,627 
Silver : 

June 1909..| 5,504,437 4,339,275|Exp. 1,165,162 
“ 1908..| 4,437,360 3,453,198) “< 984,162 

Year 1909..| 29,359,066 22,872,028) < 6,487,038 
“ 1908..| 25,514,545 21,141,348] < 4,373,197 





Exports. from the port of New York, week 
ended Aug. 7: Gold, $1,000,000, to Argen- 
tina; silver, $986,583, chiefly to London. Im- 
ports: Gold, $112,645; silver, $64,940, both 
from Central and South América. 





Foreign exchange in New York contin- 
ves at a high level, as it has been for 
some time past. This, and the superabund- 
ance of currency, make gold exports still 
probable. 

Gold production of the Transvaal in 
July is cabled as 620,494 oz. fine. This 
makes the total for the seven months 
ended with July 4,257,152 0z., or $87,905,- 
332 in value. 

Gold—Prices on the open market in 
London are unchanged at 77s. od. per oz. 
for bars and 76s. 4d. per oz. for American 
coin. Gold arriving was pretty well dis- 
tributed, most of it going to the Bank of 
England. No gold exports are noted in 
New York this week. 

Platinum—Prices continue about $21@ 
22.50 per oz., for refined platinum ; $26 per 
oz. for hard metal, and $17@18 for good 
scrap. Sales are small. 

Silver—The market has remained steady 
at 23'%4d. in London without special in- 
cident, except firmness on buying by the 
Indian bazars. 





SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 


6| 7] 9 0 | 

















Aug. 5 | 
New York....' 50%} 50%| 50%| 50%| 50%|° 61 
London......| 23%] 23%| 23%] 23%] 2334] 233, 
Sterling Ex. .'4.8665)4.8665|4 8660|4.8660/4.8660/4.8660 


| 


New York quotations, cents per ounce troy. 
fine silver; Lordon, pence per ounce sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 


Exports of silver from London to the 
East, Jan. 1 to July 29, as reported by 
Messrs. Pixley & Abell: 


1908. 1909. Changes. 
India... .. £ 4,997,493 £3,736,300 D. £1,261,193 
China... 516,400 1,214,700 I 692,300 
Straits...... 90,510 82,800 D 7,710 
Petal... .<<s £ 5,604,403 £5,033,800 D. £ 570,603 


Imports for the week, £1000 from New 
Zealand, £4000 from Mexico, £4000 from 
the West Indies and £171,500 from New 
York; total, £180,500. Exports, £40,000 
to China and £12,500 to India; £52,500 in 
all. 
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Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 











Copper Tin. Lead. Zinc. 
= | bo 312 | #8] «&|g& 
3 ra ck as be S, he Be oe 
#| g& | 36 se| & | 8) 3858 
<| 3¢ gis a ; -S we 
s =| - |S 
38 BO | Sel 5d 28 #8 2s 
13%| 12% 4.27}] 415, 5 42} 
5| @13%| @13 58,%| 29%¢|/@4.30 (@4.17} @5 45 
13%| _12% 4.274] 415) 5 45 
6| @13%| @13 | 58%| 2934|@4 30 |@4 174”@5.50 
13%} _ 12% 4.274| 4.15 | 5 47} 
7| @13%| @13 29%, |@4 30 \@4.17}\@5.52} 
13%| 12% 430] 4.15) 5 a 
9} @13%4| @i3 | 584)) 2914|/@4.32}|@4.20 (5.57: 
13%| 12% 4.30] 417j) 5 55 
10} @13%,| @13%| 59 2934|(@4.35 |(@4.20 (@5 60 
13%| 13 4.32] 4.173) 5 57} 
11! @13%| @13%| 60%| 29%|@4.35 (@4.20 \@5 62} 
London quotations are per long ton (2240 


lb.) standard copper. The New York quota- 
tions for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars, and represent the bulk 
of the transactions made with consumers, 
basis, New York, cash. The price of cathodes 
is usually 0.125c. below that of electrolytic. 
The quotations for lead represent wholesale 
transactions in the open market. The quota- 
tions on spelter are for ordinary Western 
brands; special brands command a premium. 


Through a typographical error the price 
of electrolytic copper in New York, Aug. 
2, was given in our table at 1274@13c.; the 
correct quotation was 12%4@13c. The 
price was 1274@13c. on Aug. 3, the follow- 
ing day. 





Copper—The character of the market 
remained entirely unchanged until Tues- 
day, Aug. 10, when the statistics were pub- 
lished, which showed a decrease in the 
stocks in this country of about 32,000,000 
Ib., which figure is far in excess of what 
was expected by the most optimistic. The 
inquiry from all sources thereupon became 
very heavy, which was supplemented the 
following day by very excited buying from 
European sources at advancing prices. 
The close is firm and higher at 13%4%@ 
1344c. for Lake, and 13@13%c. for elec- 
trolytic copper in cakes, wirebars or in- 
gots. The average of the week for casting 
copper has been 123%4,@13 cents. 


Copper sheets are 17@18c., base for 
large lots. Full extras are charged, and 
higher prices for small quantities. Cop- 
per wire is 15c. base, carload lots at mill. 

The standard market in London fluctu- 
ated within narrow limits, until the publi- 
cation of the American statistics resulted 
in a veritable bear panic, which drove 
prices up by leaps and bounds on Wednes- 
day morning when spot reached £60 12s. 
6d., and three months £61 tos. At this 
level demand was freely met, whereupon 
a reaction set in at the second exchange, 
the close being cabled at £60 5s. for spot, 
and £61 2s. 6d. for three months. 


Refined and manufactured sorts we 
quote: English tough, £63 10s.; best se- 
lected, £62 10s. @ £63 10s.; strong sheets, 
£74 10s. @ £76 10s. 

Copper Producers’ Association—tThe re- 
port of the Copper Producers’ Association 
gives the following figures for July and 
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the seven months ended July 31, in 
pounds. 
July. Seven Mos. 
Stocks, Jan. and July 1... 154,858,061 122,357,266 
Oe OD. Bs oxen scccace 118,277,603 799,670,212 
Total supplies .... ...... 278,135,664 922,027,478 
Deliveries, domestic..... 75,520,083 389,133,240 
Deliveries, for export..... 75,018,974 410,297,631 
Total deliveries......... 150,539,057 799,430,871 
Stocks, Aug. 1............ 122,596,607 122,596,607 


Inc. or dec. in stocks ....D. 32,261,454 I. 239,341 

Production includes all copper refined 
and put in marketable form in the United 
States, whether from domestic or impor- 
ted material. The July production was 
1,710,110 Ib. more than in June, and 78,443 
Ib. less than in May. 


Tin—The market has a semblance of 
activity, due to purchases from specula- 
tive quarters, who appear to be willing to 
anticipate an advance, and to more active 
buying on the part of consumers, in 
sympathy with strength shown in other 
metals. Consumers, however, have been 
holding back and their purchases are lim- 
ited to immediate requirements. Never- 
theless, the market, stimulated by higher 
prices from London, closes firm at 2934c. 
in New York, and at £135 for spot and 
£136 10s. for three months in London. 


Lead—Consumers showed a much more 
lively interest during the week under re- 
view than for a long time past, and the 
orders which were placed have absorbed 
the floating supply of second-hand lead 
and the offerings from Missouri. The 
close is firm and higher at 4.1774@420c. 
St. Louis, 4.321%4@4.35c. New York. 

The London market has been neglected 
and closes somewhat lower at £12 7s. 6d. 
for Spanish, and £12 10s. for English lead. 

Spelter—The inquiry continues urgent, 
and the demand from consumers can only 
be satisfied at advancing prices, as smelters 
are chary about sales owing to the ad- 
vancing market for ore and the inability 
to secure adequate supplies of the same. 
The market closes at the highest prices 
reached so far on this movement, 5.57/4@ 


5.62%4c. St. Louis, and 5.72%4@5.77'%¢. 
New York. 
The New York quotation for spelter 


5.5712@5.60c.; Aug. 6, 5.60@ 
5.65c.; Aug. 7, 5.62144@5.67%4c.; Aug. 9, 
5.6714@5.722c.; Aug. 10, 5.70@5.75¢.; 
Aug. 11, 5.721%4@5.77% cents. 

Base price of sheet zinc is now 7%4C. 
per Ib. f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, Ill, less 8 
per cent. discount. 

The London market is unchanged at 
£22 for good ordinaries, and £22 5s. for 
specials. 

Silesian Spelter Market—Paul Speier 
writes from Breslau, Germany, under date 
of July 28, that prices of spelter are un- 
changed at 44.75 marks per 100 Ib., f.o.b. 
works in Silesia, which is equivalent to 
4.83c. per lb. For zine sheets the base 


Aug. 5 was 
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price is 53@58 marks per 100 Ib., the aver- 
age being equal to 6c. per Ib. Zinc dust, 
in 10-ton lots, is 42 marks per 100 kg., or 
4.5c. per lb., delivered at Stettin. 


Other Metals 


Antimony—-The market is unsettled and 
uncertain; it has not yet adjusted itself to 
the new tariff. Business has been small, 
chiefly on this account. Prices generally 
quoted are 8c. per lb. for Cookson’s; 
8%c. for Hallett’s; 8c. for U. S., and 
7¥%,c. for outside brands. 





Aluminum—No. 1 ingots can be had at 
20@23¢. per lb. for large lots. The higher | 
price is that asked by the American 
maker. 

Quicksilver—New York prices are un- 
changed at $43.50@44 per flask of 75 lb. 
San Francisco, $43@43.50 for domestic 
business, and $2 less for export orders. 
The London price is £8 5s. per flask, with 
£8 2s. 6d. quoted from second hands. 

Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
4o@4sc. per lb. Retail, spot, from Soc. 
for 2000-lb. lots, up to 55c. for 500-Ib. lots. 
The price for electrolytic is 5c. higher. 

Magnesium—Quotations for this metal 
are $1.25 per lb., New York, in 100-lb. 
lots; for 5-lb. lots, $1.40 per pound. 

Cadmium—Current quotations are 75c. 
per lb. in 100-lb. lots at Cleveland, Ohio. 


In Germany 450@475 marks per 100 kg., 
at factory in Silesia. 


Spanish Metal Exports 





Exports of metals and minerals from 
Spain, four months ended April 30; re- 
ported by Revista Minera, in metric tons: 


Metals. 1908. 1909. Changes. 
Pig and manuf. iron 6,769 19,419 I. 12,650 
CRE es neacmeaae 3,816 5,949 =I. 2,133 
Copper precipitate.. 8,245 6,811 D. 2,434 
Ms x603600-nenewens 61,848 51,752 D. 10,096 
UNG stab on denies ones 404 sisi: 409 
Quicksilver.......... 848 631 D. 216 

Minerals. 

OUR OID. sv innknss vee 2,769,930 2,488,033 D. 281,897 
Manganese ore..... 9,501 1,650 D. 7,851 
Copper ore.......... 405,153 380,936 D. 24,217 
EGOE OFB. 00s ccescce 1,221 975 D. 246 
ee eee 36,594 40,431 I. 3,837 
PD s6555.0's.ccnare 494,971 431,01 D. 67,960 
MN deco hcckcuteicuns 220,116 190,878 D. 19,238 


Imports of phosphate rock, 31,133 tons 


in 1908, and 33,995 in 1909; increase, 2862 
tons. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 





Joplin, Mo., Aug. 7—The highest price 
paid for zinc ore was $48 per ton, the base 
price jumping to $44 low and $46 high for 
sulphide ore assaying 60 per cent. zinc. 
Silicate of zinc sold on a base price of 
$22@23 per ton of 4o per cent. zinc. The 
average price, all grades, was $39.76 per 
ton, the shipment of 1000 tons of silicate 
from Granby causing a lowering of the 
average. The highest price paid for lead 


ore was $57, all grades averaging $55.78 
per ton. 
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The zinc shipment was 1000 tons greater 
than any previous week of the year. It 
was 2147 tons larger than the previous 
week. A number of weeks have reported 
a much larger shipment of lead, but the 
combined value of the two minerals was 
$57,000 ahead of the best previous week 
this year. The market closed stronger 
than at any other period, with several 
smelters very short on filling orders. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED AUG. 7. 














Zine, 1b.|Lead, Ib.| Value. 

Webb City-Carterville; 4.351.350) 1,026,310) $125,556 
JOPLIN 2. ccccccccccccce 2,360,250} 242,510 60.923 
A ee 2,247,970 11,400 26,295 
er ere 845,970} 216,850 22,179 
Duenweg 880,260} 142,880 22,059 
Galena 705,300 53,360 16,826 
Miami 460,820} 248,830 15,490 
CR ncn 5 owracaware xe 405,220 1,000 9,144 
Ziucite 381,510 11,560 9,097 
Carthage . | 404,390 saat 8,689 
Sere | 210,360) 164,510 8,323 
Aurora A re 533,300} ..... 8,093 
Alba-Neck...... .... Se lteans 8,09 
I i cciccucecies:s 302,410 6,204 
Badger........ WR. veccc: 3,717 
a re ee 2,694 
Prosperity...... SRN, cones 2,208 
Saginaw-Shoalsburg..| 136,050) ..... 2,139 
DR Mince cccsevecane 63,360) ...... 1,393 

Totals .............- |15,009,230| 2,169,210) $359,018 

! 

TR is 6 cccvessnss 81 398.380 54.420 790 $8,267,680 


Zinc value, the week, $298,509; 32 weeks, $6,801,211 
Lead value, the week, 60,509; 32 weeks, 1,466,469 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES. 

















ZINC ORE. LEAD ORE. 


Month. Base Price.| All Ores. All Ores. 


1908. | 1909. | 1908. 


1909. 





November. . 
December... 





Note—Under zine ore the first two col- 
umns give base prices for 60 per cent. zinc 
ore; the second two the average for all ores 
sold. Lead ore prices are the average for 
all ores sold. 


Platteville, Wis., Aug. 7—The base and 
highest price paid for 60 per cent. zinc ore 
was $44 per ton. The highest price paid 
for lead ore was $56 per ton. 





SHIPMENTS WEER ENDED AUG. 7. 
" Zine Lead Sulphur 
Camps. ore, lb. ore, Ib. yng lb. 
Highland.......... s+ NS scaecea -aeacane 
Hazel Green ics. ee ‘ivenen: akcenwe 
Cube City .. 0.0. cece. 392,590 342,455 64,995 
Platteville ... oe 167,600 
Daye BIGIN|Y oo occesces ee shige COCO Cee 
Benton. ..... 287,080 170,720 ....... 
ME” ca eawets hens RE, saekane. . wears 
I 505 cvnensewness BE © anus |  Sdceane 
MIR v'n: Sika ais REED aenech.c ” -ceeoucte 
Galena........ 88,000 
Livingston EP ce uhsoed.« | xcémliiee 
Strawbridge ‘ CERE seceecs 
DOGGOVING.6005 ceveves Ce eweeeue:, | jnal Sees 
Total.....-..0. ---.- 3,153.460 513,175 232.595 


Year to Aug. 7....... 78,650,409 4,410,880 6,580 935 


There was shipped from Highland last 
week, not then reported, 650,000 Ib. zinc 
ore. In addition to the above there was 
shipped to the American Zinc Ore Sep- 
arating Company, 402,000 Ib. and to the 
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Joplin Separator Works, 63,200 lb. zinc 
ore. 


Chemicals 


New York, Aug. 11—Summer dullness 
is over the market as far as spot sales are 
concerned. Contract deliveries are fair. 


Copper Sulphate—Business is quiet and 
prices unchanged at 4.22%c. per 100 lb. 
for carload lots and 4.3214@4.47M%c. for 
smaller parcels, according to deliveries. 

Arsenic—The market is still rather un- 
certain. White arsenic can be had at 
3@3%c. per lb. New York. 


Nitrate of Soda—Business is good and 
quotations unchanged at 2.12%c. for both 
spot and futures. The position of nitrate 
in the United States on Aug. I is stated 
as below, in long tons, by Messrs. Morti- 
mer & Wisner, New York: 





1908. 1909. Changes. 

Stocks, Jan.1.... ...... 5,900 9,140 I. 3,240 
Imports 7 months...... 142,450 187,900 I. 465,450 
Total Supplies........ 148,350 197,040 I. 48,690 
Deliveries 7 months.... 134,850 187,740 I. 52,890 
Stocks, Aug. 1......... 13,500 9,300 D. 4,200 
Atlas far Uo Bice. cccvcc ,000 79,300 D. 5,700 


Quantities afloat include all cargoes due 
to arrive at United States ports before 
Nov. 15 next. 


Mining Stocks 





New York, Aug. 11—On the Stock Ex- 
change this week the upward movement 
reached a turning point, and the latter 
days of the week were marked by a num- 
ber of recessions in price. A few stocks 
retained their high quotations, notable 
among them being Steel common. The 
market has been largely professional 
throughout the week and the bull move- 
ment has not brought in outsiders to the 
extent that was anticipated. 

On the Curb the copper stocks were 
quiet, but hardly dull. Changes in price 
were not large nor important, and _ busi- 
ness in most of the stocks traded in was 
on a moderate scale. In the gold stocks 
and in the Cobalts a fair business was 
done, but in both there was more or less 
scaling in prices. The only industrial ac- 
tive was Southern Iron and Steel, which 
was quite a feature during the week with 
large sales at advancing prices. 


Boston, Aug. 1o—A remarkably strong 
and active market has been witnessed the 
greater part of the week. Resting spells 
have been frequent, but prices in the 
meantime held about steady. The Lake 
Superior issues have been the leaders in 
speculation and new high records have 
been made in a number of cases. Those 


bearing the so-called Calumet & Hecla tag 
have been the most buoyant. Lake Copper 
has led all in popularity, and made a high 
record at $34.87% per share, which repre- 
sents an advance of $5.37% in the week. 
North Lake has been a close second and 
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touched $11.87% 
from $10.25 during 
The July report 
ducers’ Association 
market factor, its 
discounted 
lost ground during 
tent of $3.62! 


in a 


action on which is 
shortly. In general, 


covery followed. 


within: a fraction 


signs 


strengthening 


vance of over $2. 


portions. 

Curb trading has 
strength 
First National have 
active. 
vance from of over 








an advance of $1. 
has been active, 
change. Two new 
nounced, that of the 
pany, 
Lake lode and the 
Company, which is 
Michigan. 











in 











- NEW YORK Aug. 11 
Cig. 





Name of Comp. 












Alaska Mine...... t.11 
Amalgamated....| 8644 
Anaconda......... 4934 














Balaklala......... 324, 
British Col. Cop.. 7% 
Buffalo Mines.... 3 

Butte Coalition...| 264 
Colonial Silver... . ts 
Cum. Ely Mining. Ts 
Davis-Daly........ 7% 
Dominion Cop.... 7 

Douglas Copper.. 1h 
El Bayo. ...cccccee 2 












































Florence..... oe 226 
Foster Cobalt..... $.32 
Furnace Creeck...|} 05 
Giroux  ..ccccccee 10% 
Gold Hill.... ..... % 
Goldfieid Con..... 6 
Granby ...0. ccccce 10444 
Greene Gold...... t% 
Greene G. &S..... 
Guanajuato ...... 
Guggen. Exp 
Hanapah..... 

Kerr Lake........ i 
eee areal one 
Miami erence 16% 
Micmac. % 
Mines Co. of Am.. t 
Montezu. of C. R..| 25 
Mont. Sho. C...... 2 
Nev. Utah M.&8.| 2 
Newhouse M. & 8. 3% 
Nipissing Mines..| 10% 
Old Hundred..... % 
Silver Queen..... 7.35 
Stewart........-.- Ye 
Tennessee Cop’r.| 40% 
Tri-Bullion....... th 
United Copper....| 9% 
Utah Apex....... t6% 
Utah Copper...... 51% 
Yukon Gold....... 55% 





tLast quotation. 


Monday, 


measure. 


6 by touching 
was due to the uncertainty of the dividend, 


Both are at their high of the vear. 
gamated is up to $87 per share, 


and activity. 
Corbin Copper had 
rose $1.50 to $4.62% 


but 


which has traces 


Eventually 
into a larger combination which will likely 
include Lake and North Lake. 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


an advance 
the week. 

of the Copper Pro- 
today fell flat as a 
purport having been 
North Butte 
the week to the ex- 
55-12%. This 


expected to be taken 
the present $4 rate is 


expected to be maintained and some re- 
Superior Copper touched 
$62 again on periodical activity, which is 
of 
Smelting and U. S. 


its record. U. S. 
Coal and Oil show 
along with activity. 
Amal- 
an ad- 
The short interest in 


this specialty is reported as of large pro- 


been characterized by 
Davis-Daly and 
been both strong and 
sharp ad- 
$1 to $9, and Cactus 

Gila touched $09, 
Rhode Island Coal 
with slight price 
promotions are an- 
Indiana Mining Com- 
of the so-called 
South Lake Mining 
the old Aztec, both 
both will go 








STOCK QUOTATIONS 





BOSTON Aug. 11 
Name of Comp. | Clg. 
Adventure........ 7 
DED cesvesossee 47% 
Am. Zinc..... mn 
Arcadian..... oie 4X 
Arizona Com...... 44 
Atiantic.........+. 10% 
Boston Con....... 16 
Calumet & Ariz...| 108 


Calumet & Hecla.| 677 


Centennial ....... 35 
Copper Range....| 83% 
Daly-West........ 9% 
East Butte........ 2 54 
ees 17% 
Greene—Can. 10% 
RSS 11 
Isle Royal........ 2846 
Keweenaw........ 3% 
Se scbcsceen= 15% 
eee 84 
Michigan eevcvesse 10 
Mohawk... ........ 644¢ 
Nevada...........| 24% 
North Butte...... 56% 
Ojibway .......... 114, 
Old Colony........| .60 
Old Dominion....| 58 
Osceola... 146 
0 See 33 
EE caine eas wnin: 92 
Rhode Island..... t4% 
Shannon.......... 16% 
ae 60% 
Superior & Bost..| 15% 
Superior & Pitts..} 17 
Tamarack........ 7 
eves tsnéwr ee 14 
U.8.Smg. & Ref..| 55% 
U.8S.8m.& Re.,pd.| 52 
RI WOR oscccces 45 
0 een 444 
re 6% 
Wolverine ........ 155 
Wyandotte........ 2 
tLast quotation. 






























































August 14, 1900. 







































































. Monthly Average Prices of Metals 
Sere || Oe ROU | ang. T SILVER 
Am. Agri. Chem..| 483% 
Am. Smelt. & Ref.| 10242) | N. of Com. |High.| Low New York.| London. 
Am Gro, & Ret. of.) 296%) |__|]... Month. pee 
Colo. Fuel & Iron.| 47 ||Adams.....| .40/ 30 1908. 008, | 1900, 1909. | 1908. | 1909, 
Federal M. &8.,pf.| 93 Am. Nettie. .09 -07 ——_ | —__ | -__ 
National Lead....| 92 Center Cr’k] 1.80) 1.70 JO@MUATY.0.. cccccccccecs 55. 678| 51.750/25 .738'23.834 
National Lead, pf.| 11334| |Cent.C.&C..| 83.00) 81.00 February................. 56.000|51.472)25 .855!23.706 
Pittsburg Coal....| 15 C.C. & C. pf.| 82.00) 80.00 March............... -. |55.365/50.468/25.570/23 297 
Republic I. & S...| 3844) |Cemt. Oil. ../110.00/100.00 = April.........+++.se00++.  |55.505/51 .428)25. 133/23. 708 
RepublicI.&8.,pf.| 107 Columbia..| 9.00) 7.00 | ar 52. 795) 52. 905/24 .377/24 348 
Sloss-Sheffield....| 8642] |Con. Coal..| 19.00 18. Se SUED cence 53.663 
Standard Oil..... ones ee ee ree 53.115|51.043 24.514 23.519 
if eee 77%4| |Gra. Bimet. .30 GD. WIE. cocnvcencecccccnes 51.683)...... 23.858]...... 
U. S. Steel, pf..... 126%4| |St. Joe 12.00] 11.00 September .... ..... .... DEE sceccs 23.877) ..... 
Va. Car. Chem...| 51 || October .seevevseveee +. [51.431 seca 23.725|. 
in tae x :. ccs suchen 'saaexs BPE cchane 22.938)...... 
LONDON Aug. 13 POM i sScccsann ssceas GUE! s canvas 22.493) 
seeing te ae Name of Com. Clg. ee 52.8641...... 24.402). 
Ahmeek .......... 195 - 
Chemung....... cet ae Dolores....... £1 58 0d New York, cents per fine ounce: London, 
SD Seua ossn eeee 6%| |stratton’sInd.| 0.3 3 pence per standard ounce. 
=... Se esseniens 8%| |Camp Bird....| 1 6 0 
obe Con.....:.. | 4 Esperanza....| 216 3 AOPPR 
eee | 9 aay ceeeee 11 3 COPPER 
Ray Central...... | _2%) |El Oro........ 15 9 
ee | 1934] |Oroville.......| 012 3 NEW YORK. 
San Antonio...... I | LONDON. 
Furnished by Horn- Cabled through Wm Electrolytic Lake. | 
blower & Weeks, N. Y. \P. Bonbright & Co., N. Y oun: loans! emg panna oer 
NEVADA STOCKS. Ng eee ee ed —. 
Furnished by Weir Bros. & Co., New York. January...|13.726|13.893]13.901/14.280| 62.386] 57.688 
February.. “~~ a ~~~ ae an a 
March..... 2.704/12. .875)12. ° -231 
pane a6 Seep. | Gig. || BamoctComp. |e joa... 12. 743|12.56}/12.928|12.933| 58.331] 57.368 
SN sic artuin a 12.598)12.893)12.788)13.238) 57.387) 59.338 
COMSTOCK STOCKS Silver Pick........ -10- June .|12.675|13.214]12.877|13.548| 57.842] 59.627 
Belcher........... .72 | |St. Ives.....--+++- -05 July. .... ..{12.702|12.880]12.933/13.363| 57.989] 58.556 
Best & Belcher .49 | |Triangle.......... Ol august... ./13.462). ++ [A8. 00. 3.03 60.500 
Caledonia ........ .30 Se tember 13.388]...... 13.600]...... 60.338 
Chollar............ 2 (eeeres som _, {13.354}... 5. 13.646]...... 60.139] |... 
Comstock ......... -26 | |Gibraltar......... -02 Novem ber. |14.130}...... SS GU NeTE sisees 
Con. Cal. & Va....| .80 | |Homestake King.| ... December./}14.111)...... Fo 62.943 
Crown Point...... -75 | |Mont.Shoshone C.| 2.00 | | a fe ee ace 
Exchequer........ -25 | |Tramp Cons...... .04 Year.....|13.208]...... 13.424]...... 69.902) ...... 
Gould & Curry....| .17 7 
Hale & Norcross..| .36 | | MISCELLANEOUS New York, cents per pound. Electrolytic is 
Mexican.......... -95 | |Cumberland Ely..| 7.31; for cakes, ingots or wirebars. London, pounds 
Ophir............. 1.22}) |Giroux.........+-. 10.00 sterling, per long ton, standard copper. 
Overman.......... -30 | |Greenwa’r Copper| .04 
Cine ekeenen 40 | |Nevada Con...... 24.25 TIN AT NEW YORK 
ee beara reste = Nevada Hills...... -70 aiastaiaien 
erra Nevada “{, | |Nevada Smelting.| .87} Month. | 1908. | 1909. Month. | 1908. | 1909. 
— stteeeeeeees 4 Daee.( <b ee een eee 
Peers eres eeeee . 3 
ion wu. 1 48 a -° 193i January ...|27.380|28.060| |July . ......|29.207|29.125 
yo G---} --- February ..|28.978/28.290| |August.....|29.942)... 
TONOPAH STOCKS Pittsburgh 8. Pk..) | .45, March .....|90.577|28.727| |September |28.815)..... 
Belmont.......... .85 | |Ray Central...... 2.81; april ...... 31.702|29.445| |October .../29.444)..... 
Extension.... .... .49 | |Ray Con.......... 21.00 May........|30.015/29.225| |November .|30. 348). BEOe 
Golden Anchor....| ... ||RoundMt.Sphinx) .10  june....... 28.024|29 322) |December. .|29. 154) . 
Jim Butler....... .09 pebendipeasg cere 
MacNamara...... 28 Av. Year. .|29.465).... 
PT sciseweseen -20 
a. phnewem = LEPC POET Prices are in cents per pound. 
Tono’h Mine of N.| 6.87} COLO. SPRINGS Aug.6 . 
West End Con....! -27| | Yaime of Comp. | Clg me 
Gonser'> Socks Seeieneeeameneean es New York Bt. London 
atoms eekaeie veh Ce ee $.07% Month - * |Louis : 
Po re 13 | 1C. C. Com... cece 03: 2 
Blue Bell.......... ID. ds ccxesvoxs “06 1908. | 1909. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
oe adie a oo $-20% = Sqnuary..........-- 3.691] 4.175| 4.025/14.469|13.118 
Columbia Mt..... BO Lit MRRD....o0<0+0<< 657% PERERA 0000000000 3.725) 4.018) 3.868/14.250/13.313 
Comb. Frac....... .64 | |Findlay........... "12 March .......-++++++ 3.838] 3.986) 3.835)13.975/13.488 
Con. Red Top..... ... | |Gold Dollar....... 14% APYAl ..- +. eee ee eee 3.993) 4. et 4.051/13. 469/13. 297 
Cracker Jack..... .01 | |Gold Sovereign. ..| .03% er 4.253) 4.287| 4.214/12.938/13.225 
Dia’dfield B. B. C.| .03 | |\Isabella...... .... 243g TUNE... eee ee eee 4.466) 4. oy 4. -291/12. -600}13. a 
Goldfield Belmont| .04 | |Jack Pot.......... (t.09 UY «--. sees eeeee ee 4.744) 4.321) 4.188)18.000/12.568 
Goldfield Daisy...| .23}| |Jennie Sample....|{.08 13.376}. 
Great Bend....... .06 | |\Jerry Johnson....| .06% 13,125}... 
Jumbo Extension; .17 | |Lexington........ .02 13.375}....-- 
Es bivetheess -03 | |Mary McKinney..| .45 13.538)... 
Lone Star......... -02 | |Pharmacist....... -03%4 13.156).... 
— Queen........ -04 | |Portland.......... .80 a a 
aes teeunae 06 | |U.G. M...........| .08% 13.439}..+.-- 
Rod Hill.. -06 | |Vindicator........ - 66 
Sandstorm. Pee oss 6sSsseeeenen -0644 New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
Sita acetone. — Iondon, pounds sterling per long ton. 
Assexsments 
nae SPELTER 
Company. Deling.; Sale. ; Amt. 
re New York | St. Louis. London. 
ee ——— pevecsccocoses _—. = mg - et = Month. 
PRES Scones shumaenun July ug : 
Black Jack Con., Utah... Aug. 16|Sept. 2| 0.01 1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
Caledonia, Nev.............. July 23/Aug. 13] 0.05 "a anal o eel 2 aoelen ioe 
Columbus Ext., Uiah......._[Aug. 14\Sept. 4] 0.01 J@nUary -...| 4.518 0 <8 aS 
Con. Virginia, Nev. ......... Aug. 16|/Sept. 7) 0.25 February..../ 4. i e 21.075 21.438 
Crown Point, Nev........... Aug. 21/Sept. 17) 0.10 . 4815/21 .344/21.531 
Ely Con. Copper, Nev.. .|July 16)Aug. 28] 0.08 4. 19906 91.97 
Exchequer, Nev.. ..|Aug. 16/Sept. 13) 0.05 4. 5. 19.000 4 
Gold Mt. Champion, Utah.. July 26)/Aug. 10} 0.00} as 3 19. ; 
Massasoit, Utah............ Aug. 21/Sept. 14] 0.004 4. 5 t 
Pittsburg Con., Utah........ Aug. 20/Sept. 17| 0.01 4 ¥ 
ee =. pes dbenusse July 28/Aug. 18] 0.10 4. : 
ven Troughs Mon., Nev..|Aug. 18/Sept. 8] 0.00) ; , : 
Scottish Chief, Utah........ Aug. daug. 9510.02 November. .| 8.2e°°*-** cae" ae 
Silver —  iccscasset June 30/Aug. 20 0.614 pore. sty Wamengssse 28 eee ee 
arbox, Idaho.. -|July 29)Aug. 24) 0.00: 
Tomboy Grand C.. ‘Utah.. . July = Aug. 19} 0.00} TOBE oc 00 0} Sr IO cc cece 4.678)......|20.163)... " 
astac ta 5 J . 
Yellow Jacket; New |... at islAug. 17/028. New York and St. Louls, cents per pound: 
Yerington Gold, Utah....... ‘aug. 5 Aug. 23 0.01 London, pounds sterling per long ton. 








